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ABSTRACT -, j ^ 

Profiles of 14 educational programs and products are 
presented which focus on competency- and gbal-bas^d education. Each 
report contains a description of the background, goals, and methods 
of the program or product, as well as the address of a contact 
person. The programs described are: (1) Project Write, designed to 
improve composition skills of sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
students (Washington); (2) a guided individualized approach used in 
Hood River Valley High School (Oregon) which allows flexibility in 
moving through and between courses; (3) Whitney Community Learning 
Center's use of competency-based curriculum in a college preparatory 
hiqh school (California); (4) a system-wide competency-based 
curriculum effort in the District of Columbia; (5) a plan used by 
Modesto (California) public schools to improve classroom discipline 
and raise student achievement levels; (6) required competencies at 
Newport-Me.s a Unified School District (California); (7) a modularized 
curriculum pragram at Bishop Carroll High School Calgary , Alberta ) , 
characterized by a continuous learning approach; (8) a basic skills 
mastery learning project, Secondary Curriculum Improvement Project 
(SCIP), in Louisiana] and (9) continuous progress and individualized 
instruction at Chalmette High School (Louisiana). The products are: 
(1) guides for the Long-Range Planning for School Improvement Series . 
(LRPSI) used by the Pennsylvania Department of Education; (2) 
"Compe,tency-Based Education: Beyond Minimum Competency Testing, a 
publication developed by the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (Oregon); (3) a document describing the goal-based 
assessment program used in Parkrose School District (Oregon): (4) 
Wisconsin Program for the Renewal and Improvement of Secondary 
Education (WRISE) ; . nd (5) the Clearinghouse for Applied Performance 
Testing's "Captrends" newsletter (Oregon ). (FG) 
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. Program Profile 

Project Write Provides Effective Composition Instruction 
For Middle School Students 



Project Write, a Title IV-C funded program, is designed to 
improve the composition skills of sixth , seventh and eighth grade 
students: These grade levels were selected because it was felt 
that an intervention during the initial development of composi- 
tion skills would be more efficient than a remedial effort targeted 
at high school students. 1 nc Project combines curriculum devel- 
opment and instructional management strands in a comprehen- 
sive writing improvement effort. Begun in 1979, the Project is 
entering its third and final year of development. Sixteen class- 
rooms in two- middle schools, one each in Camas and Battle 
Ground, Washington, have been involved in the development 
and field test of curriculum materials and classroom processes. 
Project Write includes the following key components. 

• Inservice training for project teachers in areas of mastery 
learning, composition instruction, materials usage 

• Sequential composition objectives as a basis for instruc- 
tion ^ 

• Development of a Cross-reference Guide to locate mate- 
rials related to objectives 

• Development of new materials and screening of commer- 
cial materials 

• Use of volunteers and peer tutoring for individualized as- 
. . sistance 

• Mastery Learning instruction 

Goal-Based Curriculum Development Produces an 
Effective Tool for Teachers 

The Project's approach to curriculum development is goal- 
based. At the start of the development phase, a set of sequenced 
composition objectives was produced through collaboration 
amortg teachers and writing experts. These were later distilled to 
aset often broad composition objectives which became the basis 
for developing curriculum materials. Each objective is tKe focus 
ofa complete curriculum unit. 



The first step in preparing a unit involves task analyzing the 
general objective into instructionally significant parts. Here is an 
example: 



Objective #7 

The student will be able to compose short narrative, descrip- 
tive or expository papers which demonstrate a strong controj- " 
ling idea and successfully address audience and purpose. 

7. 1 The student will be able to generate multiple ideas for 
writing after engaging in forma! and informal pre-writ- 
ing activities. i^ 



7.3 The student will be able to use a list or another device 
to develop and organize thoughts for writing a para- 
. graph. 



7.5 The student will be able to generate subordinating 
facts, details, ideas or examples which can adequately 
develop and/or support the controlling idea ofa para- 
graph. 



7.9 The student will be able to define narrative, descriptive 
and expository modes of writing and produce short 
writing samples which serve as models for each type. 
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The skill sequence used in the Project 
begins with an emphasis on writing 
^^^nnplcte sentences and ends with stu- 
dents able to write a col^erent, multi- 
paragraph essay with adefensible thesis 
and no structural errors. 

Early in the project's development 
phase, objectives were cross-refer- 
enceil with a broad range of commer- 
cially available writing curriculum ma 
terials. This effort produced a 
cross-reference index intended for 
teaeher use in preparing lesson plans. 
Later this index was withdrawn from 
classroorfi use and used instead as a re- 
souree for the development of unit 
packages offering more concrete re- 
sources and with a content directly tai- 
lored to the mastery learning in.struc- 
lional approach 
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Teacher Tool Kits or unit guides contain a 
vvoalth of resources to assist teachers in 
achieving their goals, 

Lach of the cinriculum units hiis two 
important points of emphasis. One is on 
the specific mechanics of writing as 
specified in the unit objective. The other 
is on the production of a complete piece 
of writing. 1 he development of usage 
skills and the .ipplieation of these skills 
are mterwoven through the units. In 
each unit there are worksheets and ex- 
ercises designed to develop and 
strengthen specific skills and a major 
writing assignment thai lielps ensure 
transfer of each skill component to the 
proiluction of written prose. 

Kach unit contains: 

• Teacher s plan for instruction 

• Resource notes 

• I he general i^bjective and i^-s sub- 
object tvcs 

• Teacher notes on possible activi- 
ties and grouping 

• A supplementarv materials index 



"The !>heet" which summarizes 
all usage rules covered in the unit 


Correctives 


n rich men ts 








l^nit introduction for students 


Mastery Test 





• Diagnostic pretest 

• Supplemental worksheets 

• Check test 

• Corrective's and extensions 

• Writing assignment instructions 

• Mastery tests (summaUve) 

Though very complete and detailed, 
these unit guides are just that-- guides 
Teachers are expected to teach to the 
objective of the unit and use the mastery 
Iciiming approach io insiiuetion. Be- 
yond that they are giv<;n flexibility in 
such matters 14s the content of daily les- 
son plans, grouping and the d^etails of 
pacing. The Project Write curriculum is 
not a highly stnietuied "program" at 
the level of day-to-day instruction In- 
stead, it is an organi/er that helps teach- 
ers provide elTective writing instruc- 
tion. Teachers use the process ^md 
customize the content if the^ choose to 
do so. (Although the content can be 
used with little or no alteration. ) 

Instructional Management 
Focuses on Excellence in 
Learning for Every Student 

Ihe project designers selected Mas- 
tery Learning a.s the framework within 
which students would be taught the 
writing Qiirriculum. Mastery learning is 
a philosophy that holds that given ade- 
quate time and high quality instruction, 
nearly all students can learn nearly all of 
the things taught in school. The ap- 
proach to mastery learning used in the 
project is a group-based form and is an 
application- advanced in theory by Ben- 
jamin Bloom and in practice hy James 
Block. The general 'path of a student 
through any unit would look like this; 
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Pretest 



Initial Ciroup Instruction 

I 



Writing Assignment 












Check Test 





AdditionalC'orrectives 
■- Retake lest 



Here are some highlights of the in- 
structional pr vices s as used in the proj- 
ect: 

Prete.yt, Ihe pretest js used niostl> for 
progrum evaluation purposes. Usually, 
few students meet criteria on pretests. 
In cases where a student does pass the 
test. hisTier teacher either has the stu- 
dent participate in the unit as a means of 
strengthening skills or routes the stu- 
dent to independent study that is alsO 
related to w riting. * 

Initial Instruction, This is whole 
^rour) m5rrnTctton. delivered and paced 
by the teacher. Instruction includes drill 
sheets and other techniques used to 
teach the subobjcctiv e^ i»f the unit. 

Writing A ssig^i nient, .A f t e r s 1 1 1 f i c i c n t 
development of the target skills in the 
unit, a' writing assignment is given that 
requires application ol' the new skills. 
These assignments are quite structured 
and take the student through pre writing 
exercises and multiple drafts of written 
material. Students procrfrcad their own 
and others' draft work. Ci l ading criteria 
aie explicit -students are told exactly 
whcU skills they arc accountable for. 
l eachers grade the papers using the cri- 
teriaand a point s\stem. 

(heck Test. After initial instruction 
and completion of tlie writing assign- 
ment, students take a check test. This is 
an objective test covering the outcomes 
oftheunit. It is not used for grading pur- 
poses. Students correct their own work 
under the supervision of the teacher. 
For those who don't meet criterion lev- 
els, (corrective exercises, keyed to in* 
coneet responses, are provided. For 
those who do, extension (enrichment) 
exercises are prescribed. The period of 
work on correctives or extensions is 
usually two days. Corrective instruc^^ 
tion is expected to be different from in- 
tial instruction in format or mode of pre- 
sentation. 

Parents working as volunteers in thc^ 
classroom play an important . role in this 
phase of instruction. Students are 
grouped, and each group is supervised 
by either a teacher or a parent volun- 
teer. T he intent is lo make this pcriod of 



corrective instruction intense and as ef- 
fective as possible. Volunteers report 
daily to lead teachers concerning stu- 
dent progress in their groups. The proj- 
ect has developed a handbook which 
describes ways of using volunteers ef- 
fectively. ^ ^ 

Mastery test. The maslerv test usualU 
has an objective portion aimed .it 
assessing proficiency with writing nic- 
' chanics or usage and a part requiring the 
student to generate a writing sample, 
The results of this test are used in calcu- 
lating the students' unit grades. Crite- 
rion perfornianue is a score of 9iY f or 
v?Tiore. 

Retakes. Students who don't meet the 
criterion have the option to retake the 
niasteiv test at the teacher s discretion. 
Retakes aie usu.illv preceded by one 
day's work oq correctives. The retake 
test is a second foiin of the mastery test. 
The intent is to raise the student's score 
to at leastMhe SO' ^ level. 

Each anil Uikc^ jboal six v^cuks to 
complete. Ihe ten units are distributed 
across all three grades, with must lu the 
sixth grtidc. feachcis in each of the pilot 
' biiildmgs developed integrated instruc- 
tional schedules so students advanced 
fairlv unifornilv through the vear and 
the units. Student performance in writ 
ing is icportedMo' parents as a lettei 
grade. 

f'xceptiona! effort IS made to give stu 
dents good infornuition about their 
progress and to provide positive rein- 
torcement foi good perfornicUice. At the 
start of the vear, teachers place a large 
"chart at the front of the room that show s 
the skills to he developed during the 
year As each unit is completed, the ap- 
propriate segment on the chart is col- 
ored in. Another chart posted in the 
classroom lists each student in a matrix 
with the writing objectives. Ivach stu 
dent s piogiess IS tracked on this chart. 
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Teachers display large charts at the first 
of c^ch vear as a way of showing account- 
ability. Skills mastered are marked off 
O uid new skills to !)c learned are added. 



Several strategies are used to provide 
reinforcement for wiiliug in addiliurr to 
teacher use of oral praise and positive 
written comments on papers. ^Some of 
these iaclude: 

' The Project Write Hall-of-Fame 
where each teacher selects out- 
standing examples of writing and 
posts bigpaper stars with the pho- 
tographs and names of authors on 
the wall 

• Reading good papers aloud in 
class as models 

• Awarding of good writing buttons 

• Writing contests where cross- 
achievement teams compete with 
each other for top honors 

All of these devices help develop and 
maintain enthusiasm among Ihe stu- 
dents. 



Project WRITK shows that middle schtM)! 
students can learn to write eflectivelv . 



Summary Y 

Though the project's evaluation is not 
complete, preliminary evidence shows 
good gains both in terms ofproject crite- 
ria and national writing norms, [{ighty 
to eighty-five percent of students have 
been receiving A's or B's across all the 
wiiting units in which they have partici- 
pated. 

Project Write is a cotuprehensi ve 
elTort that successfully integrates cur- 
riculum materials and instructional 
management. Attention to dt^tail, a fea 
ture of effective progilmis, is every- 
where evident. And as a result, stutlents 
are learning. 
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Program Profile 

Hood River High School Features Many Key Elements 
Of a Goal Based Education Program 



kood River High School initiated a series of innovative prac- 
tices when the school opened in the fall of 1970 and has been 
working since that time to smooth out the rough spols and make 
the practices work to the benefit of all, including students, staff 
and community. The innovations were designed and imple- 
mented in order to realize the ideal of individualization— a pro- 
gram to meet the needs and abilities of every student. The overall 
plan incorporares several important .ements including continu- 
ous progreii§ instruction, use of computer to assist teachers 
and facilitate recordkeeping, a modularized curriculum that 
opens up new opportunities for students, a teacher advisor pro- 
gram , increased student responsibility for their own learning and 
a participatory management stystem. 

Planning for the Hood River approach began two years before 
the building opened and the plan was put into effect. Prior to 
1970, there were two high schools in Hood River County, and 
they were to be combfned v hen the new school opened. The 
principal. Dr. Charles Bowe, was hired and all staff members 
from both schools were involved through a series of meetings in 
the planning'process. Teachers were dismissed eariy one day p-r 
week so they could participate. From initial meetings, study 
teams were formed to research key areas of concern such as 
teaching methods for individualization. Each team conducted a 
literature review and visitations, prepared a report and reported 
findings to the whole group. Ideas for the Hood River plan were 
formulated in this way using three criteria for making final deci- 
sions. 

• Innovations would be made with staff who were available. 

• An innovation would be initiated only if near concensus to 
do so was reached by the staff. 

• Thej-e could be no increase in cost. . 

Continuous Progress is the Backbone of the 
Approach 

To facilitate the ideal of individualization, the concept of con- 
tinuous progress is essential. The curriculum structure and 
scheduling procedures have been modified to allow students to 
move through and between courses with 'a good deal of flexibil- 
ity. The normal time constraints have been lifted. At Hood River 
High School the concept of continuous progress has been in- 



stalled. The curriculum is structured so that courses ar,e now 
divided into units with each unit being worth . 1 ofa Carnegie unit 
of credit. Most courses consist of ten ( 10) units or one credit, but 
some courses are as short as three (3) units or .3 ofa Carnegie 
unit. J 

Each unit includes a written set of objectives, instructional 
activities and assessment procedures. A curriculum guide coti^~ 
taining all courses and units is available for every subject area in 
the curnculuni. While the carriculum materials are not polished, 
they serve well as the basis for teaching the units and courses and 
for assigning grades for each unit and course completed by each 
student. 

The scheduling procedure has been modified so that students 
can move from course to course at any time during the school 
year. Students can complete a course eariy, spending less than a 
semester, or take longer than the usual amount of time. Students 
can also complete their high school program in less lhan three 
years or they can enroll for a fifth year to complete the needed 
credits. Procedures for scheduling students into different 
courses will be discussed below in the sections on teacher advi- 
sors and computer management. In order to increase account- 
ability during the re-scheduling process new guidelines were is- 
sued this year, including the following: 

• First, scheduling into another unit with the same teacher is 
considered. 

• Second, scheduling into a unit in the same department is 
considered. ' , 

• Third, scheduling ir.to a unit in the same division is consid- 
ered. 

• Fourth, scheduling into a unit in a cour5ie in'a different 
division is considered. 

• Fifth, a student does not leave the supervision of one 
teacher until scheduling into another cla.ss has been com- 
pleted. 



JeacherAdvisors-^'Guides'' -Facilitate 
Continuous Progress and Individual Planning 

The ''Guide" program has added a human dimension to 
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schooling at Hood River High School 
— Ihtit was- -not-exi)<H*-i(*flce<i- fM-^-ioius^l-y^ - - 
Each professional 'staff member has a 
'•Guide Group" of about 15 students for 
whom they aFe.3tesponsil51e; and con- 
versely each student has a "Guide" who 
knows them well and helps with all 
types of needs and problems. While the 
''Guide ' progcam began as a way of fa- 
cilitating post high school goal setting 
and planning and to keep up with stu- 
dient records, the program has taken on 
two additional functions, an intnunural 
pmf>ram irTwhich the "Guide Groups" 
compete against each other and a social 
function through which the "Guides" 
anc*, "Guide Group" members get to 
know each other in a less formal way. 

Setting an initial post high school goal . 
and choosing a "Guide" happens in the 
spring of the ninth grade year, the final 
year of junior high. The high school 
counselors in cooperation with the ju- 
nior high counselors conduct a testing 
program and conferences with each 
ninth grader and his or her parents. The 
— Tesnit of the conference is an Initial idea 
about a post high scho'Ol goal and the 
selection or assignment of a "Guide." 
Later^p the spring, the "Guides" meet 
with'^ach newly assigned member of 
their "'Guide Group" and their parents 
to get acquainted and to discuss the high 
., school program and post high school 
goals. In this conference, the initial 
schedule for^rade 10 is established. It . 
should be pointed out that each "Guide 
Group" has tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grade students as members. This sets up 
the possibility of peer assistance among 
students. 

Through the "Guide" program, stu- 
*dents confirm or revise their post high 
school goals each year. The courses are 
•scheduled to keep them on target in 
terms of meeting* their goals. Another 
important aspect of keeping individuals 
on target is giving them the responsibili- 
ty for their own records. Through the 
"Guide Groups" each student keeps 
track of her or his progress toward high 
school graduation and their post high 
school goals. The "Guides" help, but 
the students are responsible. "Guides" 
help students through their high school 
program by helping to schedule courses 
and units at the beginning of each year 
as well as any time during the year that 
an indiv-duai is ready to change units or 
courses. • 

The intramural competition among 
"Guide Groups" is an excellent morale 
builder among students and'staff. Social 
functions are planned by efich "Guide 
Group" and may include such activities 
as meals together, birthday parties, 
trips and fundraising. Through the so- 
cial functions, students and staff get to 
know each other well and this contrib- 
utes to good relationshi^ps within 
•*Guide Groups" and in the school gen- 
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The counselors, in addition to work- 
ing with t-hdr own "Guide Group," 

serve as resource persons to the 
"Guide" program. Each counselor has 
about 14 teachers that they help. The 
counselors also publish a Guide for 
Guides. The publication came out 14 
times during the 1980-81 school year 
and contains tips for "Guides" to use 
with their "Guide Groups." Finally, 
counselors take referrals from 
"Guides." They work y/ith students 
who have various kinds of problems 
that "Guides" are not trained to handle. 



Counselors prepare about 15 issues of the 
^^Guide for Guides" each year, offering 
practical tips and reminders to the 
guides. 



Computerized Recordkeeping is 
an Essential Service for 
''Guides'' and Teachers 

Student records are updated dai.y 
through a "Daily Record Sheet" that is 
completed by all teachers. Every teach- 
er nwst complete the "Daily Record 
Sheet" each day. It takes about 10-15 
minutes to do. In this time, ail important 
information, includingattendaqce. drop 
information iiv^ an "end flag" for each 
student who within live days of com- 



pleting a course, is recorded on pre- 
printed forms supplied to the teachers. 
The "Daily Record Sheet" comes to the 
teacher with names of students by pe- 
riod, number of units in which each stu- 
dent is enrolled, coded reading level for 
each student and sequencing of units for 
each student pre-printed. The informa- 
tion from the "Daily Record Sheet" is 
entered into the computer. by a single 
paraprofe„sional in time for upd'^.ted 
printouts to be available to "Guides" 
and teachers the next day. 




6 



Teachers record information daily which 
is entered into the computerized data 
bank in time for updated reports to reach 
teachers the next day. 



The ''Guides" get an ''Activity Sheet 
for Guides" each day that shows aK of 
the transactions from the previous day 
for each mQmberofthe "Guide Group." 
The information receiveyd inchides at- 
tendance for the previous day, changes 
in schedule completed* grades on units 
completed, drop information and "end 
flags" for students nearing completion 
of a course. When an "ei^.d flag" ap- 
pears, the "Guide" must worK with the 
student to schedule him or her into^an- 
other course or unit. ■ 

Teachers also complete a "Weekly 
Grade Sheet" on which they record 
grades for all units completed by their 

• students. The "Weekly Grade Sheet" 
also carries the "end flags" that were re- 

* ported for students in the teacher's 
class<*s. Information from the "Weekly 
Grade Sheet" is automatically recorded 
on the "Activity Sheet for Guides." 

The information from the "Daily Rec- 
ord Sheet" and "Weekly Grade Sheet" 
is automatically fed into the history for 
each student. From the history, report 
cards, semester stick tabs for perma- 
nent records, teacher load report, stu- 
dent directory (locator) and class list by 
teacher are generated automatically. 
Teacher do not spend time preparing 
grades each quarter and semester. The 
work is spread throughout the year. 



HOOD RIVER VAtUY HIGH SCHOOL 
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Reports to parents afe by units complet- 
ed as well as courses completed. The re- 
port card is geherated automatically 
from routine reports. 
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^'Diffused Decisionmaking'' 
Keeps Faculty Involved in 
Managing the School 

Participation of the faculty in deci- 
sionmaking processes increases staff 
morale and commitment to the school 
program. To increa.se efficiency in com- 
munication and decision making proc- 
esses, the school is organized into six 
divisions, including physical education 
and health, ^math and science, voca- p 
c^tional education, resource center, hu- 
manities and guidance. Each division 
has a "Coordinator" who serves as the 
division head and is paid 159? above the 
teaching pay schedule. Within divisions 
there may be departments. For exam- 
ple, the humanities divi'^ion is com- 
posed of English, social .studies, art, 
music and foreign language. Each de- 
partment that ha^ several faculty mem- 
bers has a "Team Leader" who serves 
as department head and is paid \0% 
above schedule. 

The principal has a "Cabinet" which 
is composed of all "Team Leaders," 
"Coordinators" and administrators. 
The "Coordinators" and administrators 
serve as an "Executive Committee*' of 
the "Cabinet." The "Executive Com- 
mittee" and "Cabmet" serve as prob- 
lem vsolving groups and provide liaisori 
with the general faculty. The "Execu- 
. tive Committee" meets weekly and the 
''Cabinet" meets periodically. These 
groups discuss ideas and problems. 
While they make many decisions, many 
issues are referred back to divisions' or 
the general faculty for discussion and 



Guides get progress and attendance in- 
formation on their guidees daily. 



recommendations. Information flows 
both directions through the department/ 
division/school organization. The 
"Team Leader" and "Coordinator" po- 
sitions are reassigned annually. The 
principal takes applications from in- 
terested staff members and makes the 
selection each year. 

Another part of the "Diffused Deci- 
' sionm'iking" process is a "Curriculum 
Committee." The "Curriculum Com- 
'mittee" is composed of one representa- 
tive from each subject area (depart- 
ment), one counselor, the librarian and 
the principal, who chairs the group. The 
"Curriculum Committee" reviews and^ 
approves or disapproves all changes or 
additions to the curriculum. Teacl^ers or 
departments make proposals which are ' 
usually assigned to a subcommittee of 
the "Curriculum Committee" to re- 
view. The subcommittee niiakes a rec- 
ommendation to the full committee 
which is discussed and acted upon. 

The large number of staff involved in 
the "Cabinet" and the "Curriculum 
Committee," and the leadership rota- 
tion system mean that all faculty mem- 
bers have a good chance for significant 
participation. 

Other Positive Features Round 
0^t the Approach 

In addition to the key features de- 
scribed above, the approach also in- 
cludes the following: 

.3 

• Students mu'st demonstrate that 
they have learned. 
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^ program hlghMght/ ' 


Goals, Objectives, 
Competencies 




Subject area (program) goals 




Course goals 


• 


Unit objectives 




Gnide level competencies 




Gradiialion competencies 




Competencies with life role focus 


Instruction 


• 


Modularized curriculum 




Inlcrdisciplinary curriculum 




Experientiul learning 


• 


Individualized learning plans 


• 


Teacher advisors 




Mastery learning 


• 


Continuous progress 




Remediation procedures 




Parent pailtcipaiion 




: CT 

Computer support 


Assessment 




Crilenon referenced tests 




Applied performance tests 




Norm referenced tests 




Minimum competenc-y testing 




Demonstrated competence 
required 




Assessment center 




Credit by examination ' 




Objective competencv referenced 
records 




Student reports based on objectives 
or competencies 




Cirading system other than A-P 




Computer support 


Management 




Goal based planning 


• 


Participatory management 




Management by objectives 




Accountability ^ 




Management information system 




Computer support 




Data based program evaluation 




Regulal" program revision 




Regular reporting of program 
performance 


Community Involvement 




Setting goals » objectives, 
competencies 




Program review 




Learnmg sites for students 




Certifying students competent 




Joint enrollment secondary/ post 
secondary , 
-/ 



contact for informotion 



ERIC 



Mr. Charles S. Bowe, 
Principal 

Mood River Valley High School 
1220 Indian Creek Road 
Hood River, Oregon 97031 
(503) 386-4500 




Hood River Valley High School has a 
unique program to meet the needs ofindi- 
viduaS .students. 



• Forty to fifty per cent of the stu- 
dents participate in community 
based exploratory or job prepafa- 
tion experiences. 

• More a'ttention is given to higher 
levels of learaing. Technology is 
usetf to transmit inforrpation; 
there is less use of lectui'e with 
more discussion and moFe-orie- to- 
one interaction, L 

• Therfe is a diagnosis effort that 
supports individual go^al setting 
efforts. The diagnosis includes 
scholastic and occtipational apti- 
tude testing. 

• There is sin ongoing in-service 
program to promote staff renew- 
al. The district provides one hour 
per week for this purpose. In-ser- 
vice includes planned programs 
put on by various consultants and 
staff members as well as time for 
cyiriculum planning. 

Information on Hood River 
High School is Available in 
Other References 

Because of the long history of innova- 
tion, information on the Hood River Ap- 
proach is available from several 
sources. 

• ''IGE/s Description of Hood Riv- 
<5r Valley High School/' A paper 
available from the school. ' 

• 'The Hood River Plan," by 
Chades Bowe, PrincipaL A paper 
available from the scR)ol. 



' Klausmeier, Herbert J, and John 
C. Daresh, A Description of 
Hood River Valley Hi^h School 
1977-78. Madison, Wisconsin: 
Wisconsin Research and Devel- 
opment Center for Individualized. 
Schooling, April, 1979. 

' Profiles of Significdnt Schools: 
Continuous Progress, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Association 
of Secondary Schools, 1980. 
(Filmstrip or 16 mm film) 

For more information, contact: 

Dr. Charies S. Bowe, Principal 
Hood River Valley High School 
1220 Indian Creek Road 
Hood River, Oregon 97031 
(503) 386-4500 
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Product Profile 

Long-Range Planning for School Improvement Series 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 



What is the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education's Long-Range Planning for School 
Improvement process? 

LRPSI is the process by which school districts assess current 
conditions and programs, identify key areas for improvement, 
develop plans to make those improvements, implement the plans 
and evaluate the success of the Implementation, The process, 
required for all districts in the state, occurs ih.five year cycles. 
The focus is on action planning at both the building and distnct 
level. 

What is included in this series for long-range 
planning for school improvement? 

The series includes several guides to be used as resources for 
the Pennsylvania Department of Education's Long-Range Plan- 
ning for School Improvement (LRPSI) process. The guides pro- 
vide background information on iong-range planning and on 
school improvement processes; suggestions which can be used 
for carrying out the LR^SI process; and resources and models 
for each of the process steps. \ 

• The LRPSI Overview guide summarizes the "what, why 
and how" of the LRPSI process. Key steps in the process 
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are outlined, and technical assistance support available 
from the Pennsylvania Department of Education , interme- 
diate units and institutions of higher education is de- 
scribc'd. 

► The LRPSI Process Guide describes a step-by-step ap- 
proach to implementing the process. The five steps of the 
process (initial preparation, njceds assessment, action 
pianning, implementation and evaluation) arc delineated in 
detail. A checklist of the steps and suggested basic tasks is ^ 
provided. 

• The LRPSI Guidelines and Instructions describes the docu- 
mentation requirements and reporting processes by which 
districts demonstrate their engagement in Loiig-Range 
Planning for School Improvement. Required documenta- 
tion to be sublnitted to th? Pennsylvania Department of 
Education is indicated; districts may go beyond that which 
is required. 

• The LRPSI Resource Guides provide background informa- 
tion, general suggestions for administrators to use in in- 
itiating and completing tJ^e process and resource material 
for technical assistance staff. 



Penniylvania Department of Education worki with local schools 
and ichool dlitricta In a five-step proces* for Khool Improvement. 



ERIC^ 




Northwest Regiona! Educational Laboratory 
300 S.W. Sixth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 



Competency Do/ed Education 
Number 3 Octebefl931 



How are these guides to be 
used? Who is to use them? 

The series of guides is designed to 
help districts understand, implement 
and monitor the Long-Range Planning 
for School Improvement process. The 
^ LRPSI Overvi.ew is an awarehcss level 
document designed to provide general 
information on the process. The Process 
'Guide is intended to provide general 
guidance to district personnel as they 
organize their planning process. The 
Guidelines and Instructions document 
provides specific information on con- 
tent requirements for distriqt personnel 
as they monitor and document the plan- 
ning process. 

The guides are intended for use by 
district an^d building-level personnel in 
^jj^^he staie of Pennsylvania. The series is 
potentially useful forao-y-school person- 
3 nel interested in implementing a long- 
range planning process. In addition, 
persons responsible for policy decisions 
i on long-range planning may find the se- 
I ries a useful model. 

Where can a copy of the series 
be obtained? 

School Improvement Desk 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Box 911 

l^rnsburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
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Competency-Based Education: Beyond Minimum Competency Testing 

Developed by Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
Ruth Nickse, Editor/Larry McClure, Associate Editor 
Teachers College Press, Teachers College, Columbia Ur^ ersity ^ ' 

'q'ew York and London, 1981, 242>ages ^ 



Whqi might find this product useful? • 

This publication introduces the principles of competency- 
based education (CBE) and the issues surrounding its implemen- 
tation, surveys historical developments, investigates specific ap- 
plications and discusses the implications of widespread use. of 
CBE, It is intended to be useful to those with the responsibilities^ 
for the design and implementation of instruction and evaluation 
programs (school admistrators, teachers), to education policy 
makers (board members^ jpgislators), and to those directly af- 
fected by CBE (parents and teachers). 

What information is contained in this product? 

This publication Addresses many of the issues of competency: 
based education through individualf focused^ articles by a num- 
ber of authors working in the field: 

• WhailsCompetencg? Arthur Chickerlng and Charles Clax- 

toni A discussion of definitions of competency outlining 
four basic principles common among CBE approaches; a 
review of common CBE program dev^clopment problems 
and a paradigm for competencies as related to personal 
development in the individual. 

• What is Competency^Based Education? Keith Goldhammcr 
and Bruce Weitzelj A review of the many types of programs 

o in the mulUdimensional movement that is considered com- 
petency-\>ased education; a definition of five steps for im- 
plementing CBE pfograms; and a look at CBE program 
patterns. ■* * 

* ^ How Can Corhpetencits^t Taught? Obs$rvaiions and Sugges- 
' Hons Louis Rubin; A discussion of eight steps to design and 
implement CBE which can accammodate a wide range of 
instructional approaches, 

• A Sampler of CBE at l/s Best Larry McClure and Joanne 
Leigh: Profiles of 13.existing CBB programs, including ele- ^ 
mentary and secondary education, post- secondary educa- * 
tion and programs outside the formal educational system. ' 

• How Can Competencies Be Assessed? Issues in RoU'Based 
Assessment H. Del Schaiock: A look at the processes and 
implications of assessment of life-rolc based 'competency 
education. 



'COMPETENCY- 
BASED / 
EDUCATION 




I 



NWREL produces new addition to the literature on con^petency 
based education. 



• CBE 4 Secondary Schools: Current Practice and Some lmpU» 
co/ion^Scott Thomson: A tiiscussion of current emphases, 
a revrcw of CBE goals, a description of current work in 
CBE and suggitfstions for the implementation and effects of 
widespread con^petency-based education at the secondary 
level. 

An extensive bibliography of literature about competency- 
based education is also included. « 

Whkre can a copy of Competency-Based 
Education: Beyond Minimum Competency 
Testing be obtained? 

Teachers Colleg&Press 
1234 Amsterdam Avenue 
New Y6rk, NY 10027 



] 



Wfg^ Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
Kvn 300 S.W. Sixth Avenue 
IStSJ Portland, Oregon 97204 



Competency Do/ed Education 
Number 4 October 198^ 
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: Product Profile 



Parkrose School Disti:ict's Goal-Based Instructional Program: 
Meeting the Minimum Staridards and Bey.ond 



by • 
Virginia Shaumleffel " ^ j , 
OSSC Bulletin, Vol. 24;"No. 7, March 1981 '> 



^W/io might find this product u&eful? 

-<sThis docum5?nt describes the minimum standards statute for 
the state of Orego^the philosophy and history of thc*P?Lrkrose 
District program, the program itself, its results and remediation 
procedures, the provisions made for individual differences and 
thft possibilities for use of the program in other districts . As sUch , 
it is potentially useful for state and district administrators, for 
teachers and for parents who wish to understand how a minimum 
standards statute might influence instruction in a school district. 

What information is contained in this product? 

^Thc produc/describes in detail the goal-based assessment pro- 
' gram used in Parkrose School District. The program has been 
(developed, implemented and validated over the past seven years 
and-consists of four major components: 

• Curriculum goals , 

•* Criterion-referenced testing fot^Teading, writing and com- 
^ * puling competencies that der^onstrate student attainment 
of district jgoals 



' -Norm-referenced 
matjjematics 



testinp in reading language arts and 



••Inclass and district-level recordkeeping of additional com- 
petencies required by administrative rules 

The report begiiis with an outline of Oregon Minimum Stand-* 
ards and then de/scribes how the district fulfilled the require- 
ments of the stat/te. In the section "Some Decisions Behind the 
Prograny," the creation of thefphiiosophicol framework'Underly- 
ing thj/program is dcscribe,d^The next section', "History ol tlft 
Bfcr^'jn," explains stcp-oy-step the development of the 
ParKrose program. The body of the document provides a descrip- 
tion of the program, including results. This subsectign is of par- 
ticular interest*, for it includes a number of anecdotal reports that 
portray the program's impact on teachers and students. A final 
section sumfcari7.|5S twp of the theoretical models* investigated 
by the district«dunng development of the programi 



Where^^an 4 copy o/ Parkrose School District's 
Gpal-Ba'^ed Instructiortal Program: Meeting the 
Minimum Standards and Beyond fte ofctetn^rf? . 

A c(ipy of t)his>product can be obtained fi^om: , • ^ 

Oregon School Study Council ^ - 

College of Education, University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 . 

Single copies are $4.00 each ($3;00 if prepaid). 

A discount of 10% is given. if 10 6r more copies are ordered, 

Where can farther inforrfiation about the Parkrose 
District Program he obtained? ^ 

Additional information about the Parkrose goal-based assess- 
ment program can be obtained from: 

Mr. Clarence Mershon * 

Director of Program Evaluation / , 

Parkrose School District 

11400 N.E. Sacramento ' ' 

Portland, Oregon 97220' 

(503) 257-5229 
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EwH 300'S.W. Sixth Avenue \ 
Portland. Oregon 97204 ^ V 
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Program Profile 

Wliitney Community Learning Center 
Uses Competency Based Curriculum 
In College Preparatory High School Program 



Hstablishedin 1976. the Whitney Community [.earning Center- 
uses a competency based college preparatory curriculum in all 
subjects for students m grades 7- 12. Located in Cerrilos. Califor- 
nia, rn the I.os Angeles metropolitan area, ihe school offers m- 
structiop to college-bouad students in the ABC Unified 
S:hool District. , 

Whitney students arc selected through competitive testing. 
District students are tested in the skills areas of reading, writing 
and mathematics and are ranked according to test scores. Stu- 
dents with the highest scores may apply to and be selecictt for 
transfer to Whitney. 

Graduation requirements include passage of all requu ed sub- 
jects and elective courses. ^Students are assessed through teach- 
er-developed criterion-referenced tests. They are expected to 
demonstrate proficiency in all subject areas pricr to graduation 
and must meet levels of competence established by the district m 
accordunce with California law. 

Major program elements include: 

• A collefec^preparatory competency. based curriculum 

• Compet^^ngy tests keyed to course objectives 

'-A grading system based on quarteriy testing of competen- 
cy achievement ^ 

• Disciplinary procedures that include work/study sessions 

Students Apply to Enter College Preparatory ' ^ 
Program 

Whitney is a six-year college preparatory school, grades 7- 12. 
which prepares high school students to meet the entrance re- 
quirements of the University of California. The school's 865 stu- 
dents come to the Learning Center campus from three compre- 
hensive high schools in the district, each with a student 
population of approximately 2.200, and from five junior high 
schools. Twenty-eight full time teachers follow the competency 
based curriculum for all students in required classes. School 
days at Whitney include seven class periods, a longer day than 
the six scheduled classes at other district high 'schools, and 
homework is assigned in each class every day. In addition, all 
students attend a coMege-leVel survey course during one of the 
^- -seven class periods once each week. Taught by teams of profes- 
sors from Cerritos Community College, the new six-year course 



centers on a particular theme each semester and, beginning this 
year, is required for alfWhitney students. 

Spaces are available at Whitney in each grade level each year. 
At any grade level, students may apply for admission and be 
transferred to the Learning Center for the remainder of the pro- 
gram. Admission is primarily based on student applicants' scores 
on locally-developed basic skills achievement tests. Student 
scores are ranked, and students with highest test score ranking, 
and with suitable recommendations from the principals of the 
school they are currently attending, are selected for the Whitney 
program on a space available basis. Approximately 35 percent of 
Whitney students are identified as talented and gifted. 

In order to receive a diploma from Whitney, students must, 
commencing in grade 9, complete 200 credits before graduation, 
Thev must pass Whitney competency tests in: 



English: 
Social Studies: 

Health: 



8 semesters 

f) semesters, including 2 in U.S. 
History and Lin Civics 

1 semester 



Safety/ Driver Education: 1 semester 

Mathematics: 2 semesters in grades 9 and 10 



r^hysical Education: 
Science>> 



2 semesters 
2 semesters 



In addition, students must demonstrate proficiency in rcadin^^, 
writing, math and life skills by passing the ABC Unified School 
District Proficiency Examination, the district's minimum com- 
petency test developed to comply with California law. Students 
who complete course work, but do not pass district competency 
tests, do not receive diplomas and are awarded certificates of 
completion by the school. 

Quarterly Testing Assesses Student Progress 
Through the CBC 

The Whitney curriculum is organized into quarters and in- 
cludes senrtester- and year-long courses. Students receive a 
^'competency guide" or a ^^statement of student expectations" 
for each course. These include notification to students and par- 
ents of overall course objectives and of specific learning objec- 



ERLC 



^^im Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

300 S.w. Sixth Avenue 
1^1 Portland. Oregon 97204 
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RKroWiKNDED SIX-YFAR PRtX'.RAM FOR ^VllITNtY C'OMMlJNrrV Il ARfUN.l CKNTFH 



i^ub }ort. 



Social 



;th_f?rddo 

Enq. Level II 
or 

Knq. Level I 



F:if*< t lv£ 



Pre Alqebra 
or 

Mtith Ptof. 



P.F.. 7 

FVrsona I 
Typinq .in<i 



F.nq. Level III 

or - 
Frui. Level II 



Al jf'^r.i I 
or 

Pro Alqebra 
ot 

Math P..»f. 

Jk ienco 8 
one semester 



Conv. Lanq. 
one sf*mester 



K lect i ve ■ 



Knq, I -Love J IV 
or 

Fnq, Level III 



t'leomet ry 
or 

Alci»«l.ra I 

or 

Pr«* Alqebra 



Lanquaqe I 



Elot t i VP 



lOth^ firade 

Lnq. II-Aiiv. Enq, 
or 

Emi, I^vi'I rv 



Alii«'bra n 

.>t 

( :«H^me 1 1 y 
or 

Ajqebia I 



I^jnquaqe 1 1 



P.K. 10 /[)r. F(i. 
Elert 1 vt; 



_U th 5\rade^ 
Ailvannnl Enqlish 

Matb Analysis 

or 

Alqebia II 
<»r 

( ;eomt» t r y 

Bioln*iy 
or 

ilent'raj Sc-itMic<* 



Lanquaijc III 

(opt ionaU 
or LanquatTf* I 



Aiivatureii Enqlish 



AdvaiKini Math! (MO 

Math Analysis 

AlijAjia II 

Phys loloqy 
o r 

Hioloqy or 
fionj'ial r>cionce 

Lancjuaqe IV 
(opt ionaj) 
or Lanquaqe II 



Whitney is a qix-year colleqe preparatorv schooJ (qrades 7 throuqh 12, which roment rates on havinq stud.-nts meet the en- 
trance requirements for the UnivnrRity of California, Wo stress six yea-R of Enqlish, si.cial srienre, math, yi*ais of 
srienre, 2 years of a foreiqn lanquaqe and 4 years of physiral education. We also enrouraqe students to dev.- lop them- 
selves creatively m the areas of music, drama, dance, media and. fine .^rts. rh«- Enqlish, social sc ience, math, and science 
proqrams are competency based, which means students receive qrades by demons t rat inq umlerstandinq of coitipetem les via the 
school competency testinq proqram. 



\ recommended six-year program of 
study for Wliitney students* focuses on 
coHege-preparatory work in all subject 
areas. 



lives throughout the course. The guide 
for the year-long, ninth-grade course in 
World History, for e.Kample, outlines 
course content covering "MODERN 
TIMES— The French Revolution to the 
Present." Sections are organized in his- 
torical sequence and outline specific in- 
formation students are expected to 
learn: 

3.0 Eufopeand the World I870s-1910s 

3.1 Trace the effects of the industrial 
society upon life in Europe 

3. J. I Industrial growth 

Steel — growth in use of 
8400^ 

Steari\ transportation — 
ocean and land. . . . 

3.1.2 Organizati'on of industry 
Trusts, holding companies 
and cartels 

At the beginning of each i?^mester, 
parents are sent an outline of material to 
be covered in all classes in the upcoming 
semester. Listings include, for ^ach 
class, textbook titles, assignments For 
the cl^isswork during tb^ quarter and ah 
explanation of how gradjfes will be deter- 
mined for the class. Sj.(j{Jents and par- 
O can use these lists to cmjck individ- 

-ERIC- _ . " 



iial requirements for classes in the 
student's schedules. 

At the same time, parents are notified 
of competency test dates. These tests 
cire administered in all classes at the end 
of every qijiarter. Tests are developed 
by Whitney teachers at the department 
level and contain questions drawn from 
objectives for' each class. All depart- 
ment teachers administer the' same 
tests, so all students in each grade level 
in a particular course are assessed 
through the same test. 

To pass quarterly tests, students must 
achieve 70 percent or more proficiency 
on each competency test. Students 
must pass all quarterly tests in each 
course to receive credit for that course-; 
students who do not meet standards are 
put on academic probation and may be 
reassigned to their home junior high or 
high schools if unacceptable perform- 
ance continues, 

Grades of A (excellent, 90-100 per- 
cent), B (above average, 80-89 percent), 
C (average, 70-79 percent) and F (69 
percent and below) are given. Grades 
are based, in percentages that vary 
among courses, on course work, home- 
work and competency test scores. The 
Learning Centeris currently working to 
phase in this grading system. 



Discipline an Important 
Program Element 

Firm discipline is an integral part of 
the Whitney program. Students are ex- 
pected to attend all classes, to be punc- 
tual and prepared with necessary mate- 
rials (books, homework, etc.) in classes 
and to remain on campus throughout the 
school day. The principal regularly pa- 
trols the halls, and school gates are 
locked during school hours. Infractions 
are reported to the administrative as- 
sistant in charge of guidance and/or to 
the assistant principal for appropriate 
disciplinary action. 

In lieu of suspension for minor mis- 
conduct, student.s are placed in a deten- 
tion program to make up additional 
time. Assigned hours are used for clean- 
ing up the campus and school equip- 
ment. Time remaining after clean-up is 
used for make-up classwork or home- 
work. There is. close parent contact in 
all Gases of misconduct. 



i 

in 



sociM, sf init R 
RoclrtI 5;cl«»iu-o - 7th 



World Hifitory R 
1Uiiiinnltlp«» - 



Social RrlonrP 1-9 



Sfxrlnl Srlonrn Tl-lOth 



Int rochict- io n 
t o^ tKr Soc ial 
Sclcnccn 



Ancln nt 
ClvllTzatlons 



Units 6 R 0 
Gpoqrarhy (6) 
Political Sclence(n) 



Cj.S. History 



Contemporary Problems 



Me die val^ and EarjY^ 
Hodprji__Tlr>G3^ 



Hqdcr n^ Tl.?'*3 



20-24, 26-27, 29-32 



25-33 and 35 



trrUER ASSIf.NMrifJTR 



H.indatory-- 
1/ Quarter proiect 
2/ nlossnry of Terms (both 
unl tn) 

)/ Study Guide Questions 

(both units) 
Review nil imlts previously 
rover ed. 



Research popcr , report or 
project-- H aJl.rfa t oj^Jf 



Homework assignments 



Homework assignments 
optional report or research 
pop^r 



Term paper baaed on • 
n uqqe s t ed novo 1 



1. Attendance at one city 
council mtq. c one ichool 
board meeting 

2. Participation In clani 
simulations and activities 

3. District proficiencies 
Student reports and 
discussion 



10\ rlanowork 
10% project 
10% essay 

70% objective portion 
coni|ietenry exnm 



15% paper or project 
15% homework and class 

quizzes 
70% test score 



90% of grade on compotency 

test 
10% clnsswork 



Minimum of 7Q% on compe- 
tency tent. 90% of grade 
on the test. 10% for 
classwork. (0-20 points 
pons Ible fo r reuenrch 
paper) 



Competency tost accounts for 
70% of final grade. Paper 
is 20% of final grade. 
Clasn exams are 10% of 
final grade. 



Teat of district profi- 
ciencies — 50% 

Weekly gradea 30% on class 
work. Quarter grade — 20% 




Outlines of classwork for each semester 
are sent to parents at the beginning of the 
semester, including reading materials, 
assignments and grading criteria. 



Whitney Provides College 
Preparatory Education 
Comparable to Private Schools 

The Whitney Community Learning 
Center provides college preparatory in- 
struction to hi§h school students select- 
ed from throughout the district on a ba- 
sis of achievement in the basic skills 
areas of reading, writing and mathemat- 
ics. A structured, competency based 
curriculum, frequent tests and strong 
discipline are combine'd to help students 
meet University of California entrance 
requirements at the completion of the 
school's six-year program. The pro- 
gram has been effective in preparing 
students for college, and administrators 
believe the Whitney program to be com- 
parable to instruction offered in private 
college preparatory schools . 
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Goals, Objectives, 
Competencies 





Subject area (program) goals 




Course goals 




Unit objectives 




Gr^de level competencies 


• 


Graduation competencies 




Competencies with life role focus 


^^Instruction 




Modularized curriculum 




Interdisciplinary curriculum 




E-xperiential learning 




Individualized learning plans 




Teacher advisors 




Mastery learning , 




Continuous progress 




Remediation procedures 




Parent participation 




Computer support 


Assessment 


• 


Criterion referenced tests 




Applied j.jrformance tests 




Norm referenced tests 




Minimum competency testing 


• 


Demonstrated competence 
required 




Assessment center 




Crfcdit by examination 




Objective/competency referenced 
records 




Student reports based on t>bjectives 
or competencies 




Grading system other than A-F 




Computer support 



Management 





Goal based planning 




Participatory management 




Management by objectives 




Accounta^^ility 




Management information system 




Compi,Her support 




DataL'^sed program evaluation 




fegiilar proifer^^ni revision 




Regular reporting of program 
performance 



Community [nvoivement 





Setting goals, objectives, 
competencies 




Program review 




Learning sites for students 




Certifying students competent 




Joint enrollment secondary/post 
secondary ^ 



contact for infof motion 



ERIC 



Robert S. Bcall. Principal 
Wliitncy Community Learning 
Center 

i6800 Shoemaker Avenue 
Cerritos, California 90701 
213/926 5566, ext. 2407 





progrom/ & product/ 



Program Profile 

A Competency Based Curriculum in 
The Public Schools of the District of Columbia 



Over the past five years, the Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia has^n developing a systemwide- competency based 
curriculum iiWC) for its approximately 100,000 students m 
grades ^rekindergarten through 12. This resulted from a 1975 
D.C. Board of Education decision to upgrade the educational 
system and increase student achievement levels through adop- 
tion of the CBC. 

New curriculum materials were required for all grades. A 
three-year curriculum development effort resulted in the 1978 
publication of continuous progress curriculum materials. The 
materials specified sequenced learning objectives for students m 
ail grades in reading, mathematics, science and English/lan- 
guage arts. A concurrent staff developnient effort was under- 
taken and a management by objectives approach was adopted to 
prepare system personnel for the implementation of the CBC. 
Pilot schools began using the CBC during the 1978-79 school 
year, and systemwide implementation began in the fall of 1979. 

In the spring of 1980, the Board required that students demon- 
strate grade level competencies in reading and math in order to 
qualify for promotion , to the next grade. Mid-year testing in 
•grades 1-3 indicated students were not receiving sufficient^ m- . 
struction to meet minimum competencies and that revisions to 
the CBC were necessary. The curriculum was reorganized into 
semesters and objectives were rewritten for each semester. Pro- 
motion from each semester unit became based on student mas- 
tery of learning objectives in reading and math. ^ , 

The revised CBC in reading and math, called the Student Prog- 
ress Plan, is now in effect in all elementajy schooLs in grades 1-6. 
Testing indicates that the new curriculum is beginning to have 
effect in raising student achievement levels. A secondary com- 
ponent to implement the revised CBC for grades 7-12 is being 
considered, as well. 

Board of Education Sets Educational Goals 

Board of Education charge to the D.C. public schools is 



"To promote excellence by providing a viable and comprehen- 
sive instructiontd program (prekindergarten through twelfth 
grade) leading to the attainment of knowledge, competencies and 
skills which upon completion will enable each student to function 
lis a useful citizen. As part of their decision in 1975 to adopt 
CBC for the D.C. Public ^Schools, the Board outlined four major 
goalslo be met in changing the curriculum: 

1. Promote academic excellence for the attainment of 
knowledge, competencie.s^and skills. 



2. Ensure'the active participation of all components of the 
D.C. Public Schools in the implementation of a sys- 
temwide competency based curriculum. 

3. Develop a systematic planTor the continuous assessment 
and evaluation of educational needs and achievement. 

4. Make significant improvements in the levels of service 
and efficiency of operations in the major support areas of 
management services and to maintain those level of sup- 
port services necessary to the mission of the school sys- 
tem. 

' New cuiTiculum materials for all grade levels were needed, 
and work was begun immediately. A Curriculum Advisory Com- 
mittee was formed 16 design a comprehensive competency based 
program for all students in the system. Membership included 
teachers, school system administrative personnel, school 
officers and community members. Initial development concen- 
trated on skill acquisition by students in broad categories which 
promote success in life-role functioning: analytical skilfe, con- 
sumer/producer skills,^ <5ocjxLiy4iQlLtical skills, self-actualization 
skills. 

Planning groupsjrom each of the six administrative regions in 
the district were established. Comprised of PTA and community 
representatives, administrators, teachers and students, these 
groups provided guidance in curriculum development and 
adopted prioritized instructional goals. 



WORD PERCEPTION SCOPE AND SEOUENCE 



WORD PERCEPTION 



VOCABULARY 
DEVELOPMENT 



PHONETIC ANALYSIS 



STRUCTURAL 
ANALYSIS 



CONSONANTS 



Skills identified in the Washington, D.C. , 
CBC "Word Perception Scope and Se- 
quence." 
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nEHAVlORAL OPJECTIVKS 



WP/V-l. OlvBh conmon noimn flnd iwalc tlyht word* art>ropr lute to thrs con- 
tent nnd iBVcl, thfi Icflrner will Identify the wordn by sight 
with nccuritcy. (Slg>»t Vtordj^) 

WP/V-2. Given vfordn of olmlUr ronf l<j»>rit t Ion , the li»iirner will dliitln- 

^ulah th« viordn by pronounrlncj nnd dnflnlng them.. {Cont I lurnt Ion) 

W/V-3. Given Incompltte onntenced «nd it lint of tight wordn, the iBftrnrtr 
vjill distinguish the words by ullng context cluR« which best com- 
pletert the •enf'ncoi, (Context CIubb) 

wr/V-4. Glvon wor«>^ nmong which thero 1b Hn nntonyw for rmcU word, the, 
l«arnor wUl dl«tlnyuUh the antonymn, (Antonyms) 4 

WP/V-S, Given word« imong which thrre la « lynonym for each word, tho 
lenrner will dint Ingwlah Iho nynonymn.. (Synonymn) 

WP/V-6.. Given vorda iinong which there are hpmonymn for ench word, the _ 
Unrner will dlstlnguUh the bomonynn, (llomonyinji) 

WP/V-7, Given heteronyiflfi. thn learner will drsncrlbf! two mrsjtnlngn. 
(Jleteronymn) 

WP/V-0, Given word* with multlplt mennlng* (lioroqrnphi) , tht lenrner will 
dtncrlbfl nt leiiJit two meflnlngs for c«ch word. (Ilomogrophn) 

WP/V-9, Glvtn word partn (nfflxe,«, rootwordn) . the Uiirn«r will construct 
words with i»cm«tlcsl vnrlnt Ions. 

wr/V-lO, Given a nelectlon contnlnlng key wocds iind conceptn relstlvn to 

tile technlcnl vocnbuUry of tht rontr-nt. the lonrner, wl 1 1 describe 
tho monnlnqs an thoy nro used In th« nelectlon, 
(Technlcnl Vocnbulnry) 

wr/v{r^ Clvon « rending nelectlon with denlgniiteH words for which drnotii- 
^"■^ tlve nnd connotatlvft BiBflnlngn can b« described, tbn Iriitnri will 
distinguish th« d«not«tlvo and connotstlve mrnnlng of the denlg- 
nated wordn. (Donotstlan and Connotntlon) 



Competency Based Curriculum 
Developed to Meet Goals 

Curriculum development began first 
in the priority subject arjeas of reading, 
mathematics, science and English/lan- 
guage arts. In 1976, the Curriculum Ad- 
visory Committee produced the De- 
sign for a Prekindergarten Through 12th 
Grade Competency Based Curricu- 
lum/' which described sequences of 
skills in these four priority areas. This 
document was the basis for further cur- 
riculum development efforts. 

A series of steps led to development 
of a full K-12 competency based curric- 
ulum. Initially^ teachers volunteered 
time to write the curriculum, during in- 
service sessions after school and on 
weekends. During the summer of 1977, 
appro.ximately 200 teachers took part in 
a tuition-free, for-credit CBC cuiricu- 
• lum writing course. They received train- 
ing in curriculum development, taught 
according to CBC principles, and par- 
ticipated in writing curriculum materials 
in their particular fields of interest. This 
course resulted in a written sequence of 
ieariting objectives for all grade levels 
which became the basis for curriculum 
materials. ' 

A preliminai7 draft of the full curricu- 
lum was published in 1978, ready for the 
initial trial of the CBC. This curriculum 
describes student tasks in '^instruc- 
tional triads'; with each triad directly 
reflecting one learning objective. Each 
triad includes three components: 

I. Behavioral objective: the new 
O behavior or skill to be achieved. 

ERIC 



2. Ijistructionai activities: at least 
two learning activities for stu- 
dents for each objective. These 
'cwe often both fclassrooni and 
homework experiences ■which 
complement one another, offer 
more than one approach and 
thus accommodate individual 
student learning styles. All arc in 
perforrnance agreement with the 
specified objective^, 

3. Assessment tasks: at least three 
consecutive student cfe^onstra- 
tions of mastery of the specified 
objective, at! in performance 
agreement with the specified ob- 
jective. 

Assessment of student progress is a 
key element of .the CBC. The assess- 
ment tasks' in the instructional triad 
measure each student's progress 
through the curriculum. In addition, 
both norm-referenced and criterion-ref- 
erenced tests are tised. Annual stand- 
ardized norm-referenced tests are used 
in grades 3, 6 and 9 to compare D.C. stti- 
dent achievement levels with those of 
students across the nation, to determine 
student educational development and to 
pinpoinfthe need forchanges in instruc- 
tional prograhns based on assessment of 
group performance. Custom-made cri- 
terion-referenced tests, developed for 
■ the D.C. schools by the California T(?st- 
ing Bureau, are given to students in 
reading and mathematics. Testing de- 
termines how well students have mas- 
tered learning objectives and aids in de- 
termining individual student placement 
within the CBC. 



The CBC "Word Perception/Vocabu- 
lary Development'' hierarchy of behav- 
ioral objectives. 



Massive Staff and Management 
Development Effort Prepares 
District for CBC 

As work proceeded on cuniculuni de- 
velopment, a second major .effort began 
to prepare staff and to develop new 
management techniques for the change 
to CBC. The Instructional Services 
Division was reorganized into two 
teams. The Coordinating Team pro- 
vided ' overall leadership in planning, 
managi;nentand implementation of tran- 
sition {6 the CBC; and the Instructional 
Support' Teiim offered .direct technical 
assistanae to classroom teachers. This 
team approach was to prove very effec- 
tive in preparing the school system per- 
sonnel, student^ and the community for 
the CBC. 

Three phases of stiiff development 
and implementation were planned: 
Phase I/AWARENESS in 197^-77; Phase 
n/COMMITMENT in 1977-78; and 
Phase in/IMPLEMEN TATION in 1979- 
81. 

Phase I/AWARENESS began in Sep-, 
tember of 1976, an elTort to inform' 
teachers of th€^ need for curriculum 
changes and the direction of those 
chaniJes. Several elements contributed 
to that effort: - ■ 

• The creation of a third team, the 
Implementation Team, to take ad- 
vantage of and mobilize in-house 
resources at the grassroots level. 

• Presentations and workshops at 
individual schools, led by mem- 
bers of the three teams. 
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THE CBC INSTRUCTIONAL TRIAD 






BEHAVIOR! AL 




'objectives 










2\ 


ASSESSMENT. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


TASKS 


ACTIVITIES 



Each learning objective in the CBC is de- 
scribed in an instructional triad. 



I 
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In the Student Progress Plan, students 
move through the first six grades in 
twelve steps. Semester promotion moves 
students to each step in the plan. 



• 1 he prepiinition of various in- 
stnictioniil media for use during 
training sessions: slides/tapes, 
videotapes, films, multi-media 
kits, etc. 

' The publication of printed mate- 
rials about tht^new curriculum: a 
CBC NOTEBOOK of terminol- 
ogy <and methodology with 
monthly updates, brochures, etc. 

• More than 200 teachers partici- 
pated in an in-service course in 
curriculum writing. The course 
resulted in the preparation of cur- 
riculum objectives used in devel- 
oping curriculum materials. 

• A second in-service course on 
"The Foundations of Competen- 
cy-Based Curriculum" provided 
training in ^CBC technology to 
teams of administrators and 
teachers from 200 schools in the 
district. The course was taught 
according to CBC principles and 
mtroduced the more than 2,000 
participants to systematized in- 
struction. The course also result- 
ed in the development of a CBC 
implementation plan for each 
school building in the district. 

Phase II/COMMITMENT was in- 
itiated in 1977, both to expand informa- 
tion dissemination throughout the dis- 
trict and to elicit firm commitment from 
members of the school system and the 
community to the implementation of 
CBC. Phase 11 included several impor- 
" tant elements! 

• A 24-lesson television course on 
the competency-based curricu- 
lum, prepared by the D.C. 
Schools in cooperation with the 
local public teleyjsian station, 
WHS broadcast throughout the 
metropolitan Washington com- 
munity. The course increased 
community awareness of CBC 
and, through workshops and sem- 
inars held in conjunction with the 



lessons, demonstrated classroom 
uses of the CBC. 

A two-day Media Festival was 
held, highlighting the CBC ap- 
proach through various media 
presentations, exhibitions and 
demonstrations of the CBC. All 
. were open to members of the 
school system' and interested 
community members. 

• The new curriculum was intro- 
duced Tn'29 pilot and prototype 
schools following iatensive staff 
development efforts for tcacbgrs 
who would be using the CBC. 
These classrooms served as ob- 
servation sites, for other district 
personnel. 

• Validation of curriculum male- 
rials took place, it was found that 
the adoption of the CBC was 
feasible and could result in im- 
proved educational opportunities 
for students. The CBC materials 
had a generalized appeal to both 
students and teachers; the CBC 
approach proved a useful instruc- 
tional framework which allowed 
latitude for creative approaches 
to teaching; and the CBC pro- 
vided students with a clear under- 
standing of the levels of achieve- 
ment they were expected to 
reach. 



' A uew CBC team, the Instruc- 
tional Management Team, led to 
the design and adoption of a man- 
agement system to support the 
development and use of CBC. 
Based on a management by objec- 
tives approach, the new manage- 
ment system integrated the ele- 
ments of planning, implementa- 
tion and evaluation in administra- 
tion of the district. Schools ih<^[- 
viduairy prepared goals, objecX 
tives, critical tasks and evaluation 
procedures for use in the entire 
academic year: and a CBC School 
Chairperson in each school 
served as liaison between the In- 
structional Management Team 
and the local school. Both ele- 
ments of this management system 
have been continued. 

Phase III/IMPLEMENTATION was 

planned for a three-year period. The 
first syslemwide use of the competency 
based curriculum took place in the 1978- 
79 school year, and CBC was expected 
to be in full operation in the 1980-81 
school year. To facilitate ongoing devel- 
opment as in^iplementation progressed, 
a CBC Center was established, provid- 
ing information, resources and assist- 
ance to teachers using the CBC mate- 
rials. 



OlSTHCr or COLUMIIA rtHL'lC SCIIOOtl 
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t(«Ch(> rcittHtiTi 



Parents receive reports of student prog- 
ress thai specify status in the Stoittent 
Progress Viskn And performance In 'all 
other subjects. 
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^ pfogrom highlight/ ^ 


Goals;, Objectives, 

Competencies 




Subjcct.area (program) goals 


• 


Course goals 




Unit objectives 




Grade level competencies 




Graduation competencies 




Competencies with life role fotHis 


Instruction 




Modularized curriculum 




Interdisciplinary "curriculum 




Experiential learning ^ , 


• 


Individualized learning plans 




Teacher advisors 




MaX'tery learning 




Conimuous progress 




Remediation procedures 




Parent participation 




Computer support 


-^Assessment 




Crft^on referenced tests 




Applied perforjTiance tests 


• 


Norm reierenced tests 




Minimum competency testing^- 


• 


Demonstrated competence 
required 




Assessment center 




Credit by examination 




Objective/ competency referenced 
records 




Student reports based on objectives 
or competencies 




Grading system. other than A-F* 




Computer support 


.Management 




Goal based planning 




Participatory management 


m 


Management by objectives 




Accountability 




Management information system 




Computer support 




[^Hiii based program evaluation 




Regular prograrn'revision ' 




Regular reporting of program 
performance 


Community Involvement 


' m 


Setting goals, objectives^ 
competencies ' • 




Program review 




Learning sites for slu'dents 




Certifying students competent 




Joint enrollment se.condary/posl 
secondary . • 



contact for information 



• Joan W. Brown 
Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia* 

Presidential Building 
415- I2th Street, N.W. 
^ . Washington, DC 20004 " 



Board Requires Grade Level 
Promotion 

The CBC included a continuous prog- 
ress appfoach which moved students 
through the curriculum, but it did not 
include standards of niastery for grade 
level proniotion and retention. In the 
spring of 1980, the D.C. Board of Edu- 
cation required that standards for pro- 
niotion be adopted in all elenientary 
schools. Promotion was to be based on 
student demon.stration of grade-level 
competencies in reading and mathemat- 
ics. 

At mid-year, students in grades 1-3 
were assessed, based on teacher judg- 
ment supported by data on student daily 
performance, student mastery of objec- 
tives and the results of standardized 
diagnostic tests. Results indicated that 
most students were unable to meet mini- 
mum competencies at that time. Al- 
though intensified instruction was effec- 
tive in'raising achievement levels by the 
end of the year, this assessment indicat- 
ed the needfor curriculum revision. 

CBC Revision Leads to Student 
Progress Plan 

^^Recvaliiat[on of the CBC led to the 
dev'elopmeTit dfnhe^ Student Progress 
Plan, a competency-base^d^UHicidi^m 
for grades 1-6 which mandates student 
promotion based on competencies in 
reading and mathematics. The curricu- 
lum is divided into 12 semesters for the 
six grades and outlines sequenced ob- 
jectives for each semester. Students bc- 
giti the continuum in first grade, in se- 
mester lA and proceed through the s-ix 
' grades semester by semester: I A, 1B» 
2A, 2B; 3A, etc. Promotion is based on 
teacher determination of studenf mas- 
tery of objectives and takes place at the 
semester for students who have met the 
reading and mathematics skills require- ' 
inents of the current level. 

A student who masters at least 709f of, 
the reading and mathematics objectives 
for a semester grade level, including all 
those identified as critical skills for that 
level, is promoted to the next semester 
level. Students who, at the end of a se- 
mester, can demonstrate mastery of 
skills in only one of the two areas are 
.placed in a "transitional" class or group 
at the next level/grade. They are pro- 
vided special intensive instruction 
which helps them acquire the necessar^jS^ 
skills to advance along the instructional 
continuum. 

Student eligibility for promotion is 
based upon the results of currict'ilum ob- 
jective assessments and teacher judg- 
ment. Student progress toward learning 
objectives is monitored throughout the 
semester through individualized report 
forms (checklists) that record each stu- 
dent's achievement of objectives. 

Other efforts were made to increase 



the effectiveness of the CBC, as well. 
New recordkeeping requirements were 
established. In many cases, teachers re- 
structured classroom activities to in- 
clude CBC curriculum materials that 
had not previously been used. A series 
of three handbooks was prepared for 
parents, teachers and administratoi*s 
explaining the uses of the individualized 
Student Progress Plan. 

The Student Progress Plan is now ful- 
ly operational throughout the D.C. Pub- 
lic School system in grades 1-6. De- 
velopmental efforts continue, as the 
district works toward ful! impleinenta- 
tion of a competency-based curriculum 
in all suojects for grades prekindergar- 
ten through 12. - • 

CBC Major Change in D.C. 
School System 

Faced with the problems of upgrading 
a large urban school district, the D.C. 
Board of Education decided to imple^ 
ment competency based curriculum 
rather tharu simply begin administering 
competency based testing: they opted 
to improved the processes of education 
father than change their method of 
measuring the outcomes of education. 
The entire school system and the com- 
munity became involved in a complex, 
lengthy development process that re- 
sulted in the final adoption of a compe- 
tency^bti^eicurriculum throughout the 
system in alf^axic- le^vels. Teaching 
methods, assessment procecHn-es^ajid^ 
administrative systems were changed to 
accommodate the new curriculum. A 
major setback was overcome when 
competency assessment was mandated 
for student promotion, and the D.C 
Public Schools have now successfully 
implemented asystemwide competency 
based ctirriculum for grades 1-6. The 
.system will continue to develop, as cur- 
riculum changes are niade to reflect stu- 
dent needs. The successful transition to 
the CBC was facilitated by careful plan- 
ning, a systemwide commitment to the 
curriculum change, and the involve- 
ment of personnel throughout the sys- 
iti^ in both the development and imple- 
mentation of the system. 

Contact: . 

Jo^m W. Broum, Executive Director 
Division of Curriculum and Staff 
Development 

Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia 

Presidential Building 
415-12th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20004 
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Program Profile 

Modesto Public Schools Program Solves Problems 
of Curriculum and Discipline 



The •198! "Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the 
Public Schools'' {Phi Delta Kappan.Scplcmbcv, 198 1 , pp. 33-47) 
indicates that Americans believe "lack of discipline" and "poor 
currjculum/poor (academic) standards" to be two of the most 
critical problems facing public schools in this country. Since 
1976, the Modesto City Schools have been using an approach to 
education specifically designed to solve these problems, and 
their program has been successful on both counts. 

Called Academic Expectations and the Fourth R: Responsibili- 
ty, the program outlines competency based expectations for all 
district students in grades K-12: specifies student, parent and 
school responsibilities in education and involves parents and 
community members in school programs. 

The program includes: 

• Board-adopted principles outlining student, parent, com- 
munity and schoof responsibilities in a partnership to im- 

. prove education 

' Competency based education for grades K-i2, including 
minimum competency requirements for high school gradu- 
ation 

' Direct parent involvement in the processes of education 

• Remediation for students un^ible to meet grade-level or 
graduation competency reqiHrements.- 

' Involvement of community members, in programs to re- 
duce truancy, to coordinate youth assistance services and 
^ to recogniz.e student excellence throughout the communi- 

x • ■■ 

Developnjent of Program Based on Standards of 
School an^:<^mniunity Responsibilities 

The Modesto p'rbgram resulted from efforts begun in 1975 by 
Assistant Superintencknt Jim Enochs. He surveyed national 
trends in education and f^d that relaxation of school standards 
was a primaVy rea.son for thb^ilarming drop in student achieve- 
ment levels and for th^ rapidlyM^creasing problems of student 
misconduct. He looked at Modest^s schools and discovered a 
less-marked but similar trend in the di^^ict; and he determmed 
that immediate action could forestall acbeleration of the prob- 
lems. 



A year later, after much research and planning, Enochs pre- 
sented to the Board of Education a multi-faceted plan which 
would provide the local schools with a strong program to combat 
these threats to education. The plan called for 1) careful delinea- 
tion of learning objectives, in a competency based basic skills 
program, 2) the institution of scKool efforts to instill personal 
responsibility in studentsand 3) increased community and parent 
awareness of their responsibilities for student welfare. 

The plan was predicated on a §eries of principles: 

• it is essential that a public institution cleariy define itself 
" to say unequivocally what it believes in and stands for. 

• The development of responsible adults is a task requiring 
comnnmitv commitment. It cannot be left solely to the 
public schools. 

• The principal tasks of the public schools cannot be , 
achieved if a disproportionate amount of time and re- 
sources must.be given to maintaining order. 

• The full responsibility for learning cannot be transferred 
from the student to the teacher. 

• Parents must consistently support the proposition that stu- 
dents have responsibilities as well as rjghts and schools 
have an obligation to insist upon both. 

• Public schools are not obligated to serve students who, 
through persistent and serious acts, disrupt school and vio- 
late the rights of others^. \ 

• High performance takes place in a framework of high ex- 
pectation. 

• There is nothing inherently undemocratic in requiring stu- 
dents to dp things which are demonstrably beneficial to 
them. ' ' \ 

• In order for a program to succeed, it must be kept in place 
for a reasonable period of time and be assured of continued 
sjipport despite periodic criticism and the lur^ of faddish- 
ness. 

The plan proposed that the district change its approach to edu- 
cation to reflect these principles. Included were the following 
elements, each proposing spetific prggramnring in schools and 
including a process whereby each should be established: 
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1. Establish written student con- 
duct codes. ^ 

2. Reemphasize" involvement, 
commitment and identity for stu- 
dents , schools and the communi- 
ty. 

1. Develop a genuine community 
consortium for dealing with seri- 
ous youth problems. 

4. Educate students for responsi- 
bility in a specializq,d program, 

. grades K-6. * 

5. Create a framework of academic 
- expectations for all students, 

grades K-i2. 

Early in 1976, the Board accepted the 
assessment of present and potential 
problems, adopted the principles as dis- 
trict policy and agreed that the Modesto 
Schools ^vould implement the entire 
Academic Expectations and the Fourth 
R: Responsibility program. Work began 
. immediately, involving students, teach- 
ers, administrators, parents and com- 
munity members. Implementation of 
the program began in September, 1976, 
was expanded the following year and is 
now in operation throughout the dis- 
trict. 

Modesto Specifies Academic 
Expectations for Al! Students 

Modesto's Academic Expecta- ^ 
• tions" for all students include five major 
components in an overall competency 
based program for all district students in 
grades K- 12: 

A Basic Skills Program for grades K-8 
defines minimum competencies in 
math', reading and writing. The pfo- 
, gram includes -annual assessment 
based on these wr'itten competency 
objectives (including writing sam- 
ples), systematic remediation for stu- 
dents unable to demonstrate mihi- 
mun^i competencies, required parent 
conferences regarding student prog- 
ress, mandatory retention if compe- 
tencies are not mastered and a uni- 
, form district grading policy. 

A pamphlet describing the basic 
skills program is circulated to all par- 
ents of students in Ihese grades, ex- 
plaining the progrf.m and outlining 
competencies. Clear definition of ex- 
■ pectations in minimum competencies 
is.thus available to all parents and stu- 
dents. 

A Help Yourself Home School Pro- 
gram for grades«K-8 provides manda- 
toi7 remediation for students show- 
ing need. In a carefully organized and 
supervised program,' students show-' 
ing deficiencies are assigned daily 
homework packets tailored to their 
individual needs which must be com- 
^ .^d and turned.inthe next day. Par- 
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Graduation — Competencies Met Graduation — Competencies Met 

\ 



Second 
12th I Competency Tast 



Students 
Not Meeting 
Competencies 



nth 



Further 
Remediation 



High School Graduation 
Competencies 

Math, Science, English, Health, 
Social Science 



10th 



9th 



Math/Rcading/Writing,' 



District/Hart 
Assessment 
Certification of 
Competencies 
or 

. Prescribed Reincdiation 

Hart Assessment 
Notification of Parents 
Prescribed Remediation 
- (Could be optional for 
those who passed.) 

.Hart Assessment 
Notification of Parents 



Students 

below 

Standards 



Help Yourself 
Program 
or ^ 
Retention 



Math/Reading/Writing 


Students 
at or above 
Standards 


Math 


Reading 


Writinf? 




Minimum 


Minimum 


Minimum 




Standards 


Standards 


Standards 










Annual Assessment 











Minimum Expectancies 
and 

Competency-Based Graduation 
Modesto City Schools 



^ ^ '' In the Modesto schools, student progress 
toward meeting niininiuni expectancies 
* -'^ and griaduation competencies is moni- 
\^ored thoughout grades K- 12. 



ents either provide quiet study time or 
\^ work with the students on the lessons 
^ind are required to sign cojnpleted as- 
s^^gnments verifying the student's 
V hav'ing done the work at home. Par- 
lents who choose to be more directly 
•-^'involved in the program by helping 
students with homework assignments 
,.-^fi^ay attend voluntary training ses- 
^ sio^s provided by the school as part 
of the program. A single paraprofes- 
sional prepares packets for students 
according to teacher instructions and 
checks returned homework. The pro- 
gram provides daily assistance to sti^^ 
dents and emphasizes that 'Mearning 
is the job of the school, the home and 
the student." 

A Fligh School Specialization Diploma 
Program for grades 9-12 requires that 
students, with parental guidance, se- 



lect one of three high school curricu- 
lum plans: '^academic" (college pre- 
paratory program), ^'vocational " 
(preparation for employment in busi- 
ness and industry) or '^general" (for 
students who do not plan to attend 
college or have not chosen a voca- 
tional field; prepares them to qualify 
for a California community college). 
In each case, students work with 
counselors and parents to develop a' 
plan which meets both special re- 
quirements in each course and gener- 
al education course requirements ap- 
plicable to all students. 

Competency Based High School Grad- 
uation. is in effect for all district stu- 
dents, requiring them to demonstrate 
proficiency in science, social science, 
health, English and math minimum 
competencies. Freshman and sopho- 





FOURTH GRADE 

READING: 

Students will 

identify thirty word^ from a basic list. 

II. read a election from a third grade reader 
• and answer four factual que^tion^. 



use the dictionary. 



Wriw. M a topic u^nq at least two related 
sent. nee conta/n'mg descriptive words (modifiersj. 



subtract. without zerops . two-digit numbers 
with borrowing. 

know muUiplication tables through six. 
tell time. 

add i column of three two-diqit n'inbers. 
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Basic Skills Program booklets are circu- 
lated to parents of all students in grades 
K-8, outlining learning expectations for 
each grade level. 



more students are tested annually in 
reading, writing and math competen- 

"cie^, continuing the assessment be- 
gun in^grade school. During the^unior 
yeah, students are tested in all^ re- 
quired competencies and are certified 
competent in each area by a passing 
scorp on these tests. Students unable 
to Cjemonstrate competence are given 
a second chance to pass the test in the 

_ senior year. A one-semester remedial 
course in math and/oi* English is pro- 
yidednt) students unable to pass com- 
petency tests in the junior year, and 
individual independent study is re- 
quired for students failing in the other 
minimum competency areas. If a stu- 
dent fails any of the five competency 
tests a second time, the student is in- 
eligible for graduation. 

A student recognition program called 
Excellence'^ is a Community Affair 
publicizes and rewards academic 
achievement iii a joint school-com- 
munity effort. Organized according to 
elementary, junior high and high 
sohool levels, both conipetitive- 
events and recognition progranis 
have been developed in a partnership 
with the-ciLy'3 business and profes- 
sional communities. Community 
sponsors provide funds for purchase 
of awards or for cash prizes and are 
represented in panels selecting stu- 
dent winners. Excellence is recog- 
nized^ in categories that range from 
creative writingthrough homemakin^ 
skills. Students^th high grade point 
averages are also itecognized. 



''The Fourth R: 
Responsibiluy'' Integrated in " 
K-t2 Curriculum 

- -^he competency based curriculum 
clearly defines academic expectations 
for student achievement and minimum 
graduation competencies. A second 
program, "The Fourth R: Responsibili- 
ty" is integrated throughout the K-12 
curriculum to expose students to com- 
monly-held personal values and to aid in 
developing personal responsibility and 
citizenship in district students. 



Six major components have been de- 
veloped as part of the "Fourth R'' pro- 
gram: 

Character Education courses arc re- 
quired for all students in grades K-6. 
In half-hour classes three times per 
week, all elementary students receive 
instruction in the "consensus values'' 
of coufcige and conviction, generosity 
and kindness, honesty, tolerance, use 
of time and talents and others. Char- 
acter Education was instituted to as- 
sure, that all students are, at an early 
age, exposed to values that are com- 
monly considered to be important to 
the development of responsible citi- 
zens. 

; Uniform Written Student Conduct 
Code booklets are distributed to all 
parents and students in grades K-12. 
These booklets define student rights 
and responsibilities,- acceptable stu- 
dent behaviors and school action if 
rules of conduct are broken. Two 
code booklets are circulated, one for • 
grades K-6 and a second for grades 
7-12. Booklets are sent home to par- 
ents with students, and parents must 
return a signed notice of receipt. 
Through these written codes, all stu- 
dents and parents are apprised of re- 
, quired standards of student behavior. 

There is student Citizenship Account- 
ability in grades 7-12. Each quarter, 
students receive citizenship marks of 
^^outstanding," "satisfactory" or 
•'unsatisfactory" assigned by class- 
room teachers. Th6se marks are. 
based on student performance in such 
areas as tardiness, failure to meet 
deadlines, coming to class unpre- 
pared and others detailed in 'district 
guidelines. Student privileges (athlet- 
ics, student government, school 
clubs, etc.) are linked to'^citizenship 



Modesto City Schools 
The Fourth R: Responsibility 
Interrelationship of Program Components 



Active Control of 
Truancy (K-12) 

Community 
Consortium 
Sepous Youth Problems 
•(K-12) 

*' Excellence is a 
Community Affair'* — 
Student Recognition 

' Program 
■(K-12) ^ 



Grades 9-12 
Citizenship Accountability 
(9-12) 



, Grades 7-8 
Citizcin^hip Accountability 
(7 & 8) 



GradfesK-6 
Character Education 



Conduct Code 
Rights and 
"Responsibilities 
(7-12) 



Conduct Code 

Rights and 
Responsibilities 
, (K^<i) 
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"The Fourth H- Responsibility" pro- 
gram elements are interrelated through- 
out all grades in the Modesto schools. 



^ program highlight/ ^ 


Goals, Objectives, 
Competencies 




Subject area (program) goals 




Course gouls p 




Unit objectives 


• 


Grade level competencies 


• 


G rud uu t r 0 n com p L' t e n ci c s 




Competencies with life role focus 


Instruction 




ModuJari/ed curriculum 




Interdisciplinary curriculum 




Kxperfential learning 




individualized learning plans 




Teacher advisors 




Mastery learning 




C{)ntinuous progress 


• 


Remediation proceduics 


• 


I'arent panicip.it ion 




Computer support 


Assessment 


• 


Criterion rc Cere need tests 




Applred performance tests 




Norm referenced tests 


• 


Minimum comp'-'i^-'fi^'V testing 




[)emonst rated competence 
required 




Assessnieni center 




Credit bv examuiaijon 


• 


Objective competency referenced 
records 




Student reports based on objectives 
or competencies ' 




Grading system other than A I- 




Computer support 


Management 




Cioal based planning 




Pa ft 1 c 1 pa t o r y m a n ag e m e nt 




Management bv objectives 




Accountability ^ 




Management information system 




Computer support 




Data bascti program evaluation 




Regular program revision 




Regular reporting of program 
performance 


Community Involvement 




Setting goalSv object Ives, 
competencies 




Program review 




Learning sites for students 




Certifying students. competent 




Joint enrollment secondary/post 
secondary ' ^ 



f contoct for information'' 



JC 



Dr.Vames C. Enochs, Director 
Curriculum and Instruction 
Modesto City Schools 
426 Locust Street 
Modesto, California 9535 1 
209/576-4115 ^ . 



and may be revoked jf students fail to 
meet citizenship standards. 

The Active Control of Truancy (ACT) 
program involves cooperation be- 
tween the schools and local law en- 
forcement agencies. Students found 
' on the streets during rporning school 
hours are picked up and taken to one 
of several designated "^drop areas/' 
Schools are notified,* parents arc in- 
volved in resolving truancy cases and 
legal foir6w-up may take place. 

A Coninuinity Consortium for Dealing 
with Serious Youth Problems repre- 
sents a cooperative effort within the 
Modesio community to coordinati^, 
youth assistance efforts. Instituted by 
the school' district, there are regular 
meetings of a committee of school ad- 
ministrators and representatives of 
probation, mental health, welfare, 
law enforcement, juvenile court and 
other agencies working with young 
people. This committee airs con- 
cerns, defines reponsibilities and ex- 
■ .plores ways in which greater coopera- 
tion among agencies and with the 
schools can aid students in the com- 
munity. 

The Excellence is a Comnuiiiity Affair 
student recognition program detailed 

" earlier also includes recognition of 
and awards to students for their citi- 
zenship, for community-school ser- 

,vice, for performance in the Charac- 
ter Education P rog ra m a*n d o t her 
achievements. Excellence in the 
**Fourth R'' pis recognized and re- 
warded in the same manner as aca- 
demic achievement. 

Dual Program Successful in 
Raising Student Achievements 
Levels and Rediicing Discipline 
Problems 

The Modesto City Schools instituted 
the Academic Expectations and the 
Fourth R: Responsibility program to re- 



The Modesto program has been efrective 
in improving student academic perform- 
ance, in increasing student citizenship 
and in reducing truancy. ' 



store academic standards and fo coun- 
teract nalional and local trends toward 
increased problems of student disci- 
pline. The program, with its emphasis 
oil individual responsibility and its 
clearly defined standards for student 
academi'c achievenfbnt, has been -suc- 
cessful in meeting both objectives. 

The basic skills program,''! he compe- 
tency based curriculum andXlhe mini- 
mum high shool competency \;equire- 
ments have been effective in ''raising 
student achievement levels. App^oxi- 
mately 80 percent of students ir^fecaiies 
1-8 are achieving at or above graSe level 
in reading and math, according to re- 
sults of annual California Test of Basic 
Skills (CTBS) assessments. Average 
scores for high school students taking 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test have in- 
creased 18 percent in verbal and 1 1 per- 
cent in math over a three- year period. In 
addition, there lias been an average gain 
of 19 percent in California Assessment 
Program performance by students inJ 
grades 3, 6 and 12. 

The "Fourth R: Responsibility" pro- 
gram has been effective as welL There 
has been signilicant reduction in tru- 
ancy, students are showing increased 
citizenship capabilities and "the inci- 
dence of vandalism has fallen. Overall, 
^Modesto has experienced success with 
the program. 

Combining a determination to raise 
standards and the belief that education 
is a shared responsibility . among stu- 
, dents, parents, the community and the 
schools led the Modesto Public SchooLs 
to develop and implement a dual-em- 
phasis program that has successfully 
combatted two of the most significant 
problems facing schools in this country 
today. 



Modestocity/^^ 

schools ( TnT ) 

o 

.TIDE CHARTS 

L Minimum Compt'tcncics: Percent »f 
Failures 

Maih Rending Writing 

1977- 78 5f/ ; 12^ ; 21'; , 

1978- 79 \y< v< i.r; 

1 979- HO y< T'( 

IL'Cltizenship: rcrccnt of Lnsatlsfactories 

!si Quarter. 40'/ 

' 2nd Quiirtcr Wf 

^ h\\ Quarter 2.V'< 

4 til and subsequent Quarters 18-2 1 ''f 

IIL Truancy; Percent of I'nexcused Absences 
— 1975-76 4..V*^ 

1976- 77 4.0'.? 

1977- 7K }.5'f 

1978- 79 ...2.5C; 

1980- 8r (5 months) 1.5^; 



i'.>^> t;^; 
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rofilc/ 



* 9. 



program/ & product/ 
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\ ' Program Profile 

Gra\3uation Competencies in the Newport-Mesa Unified School District 



In the Newport-Mesa Unified School District conipetency 
based curriculum and assessment p»ogram, all students niust 
meet minimum competency requirenients to qualify ^or high 
school graduation. In effect the first time for seniors graduating 
in 1981, the program requires graduates to demonstrate profi- 
ciency in 60 skills in the subjecf areas of readirrg, computation, 
composition and mj^thematical systems. ^. 

Prograrr development and implementation included .the, fbl- - 
lowing elements: 

• A community-v/ide survey of expectations for education 
which led to Board Adoption of an overall education policy 
for the district 

• Identification of educational objectives and correlative as-' 
cessment itenfis in 12 skill and knowledge areas for all stu- 
dents in grades K- 12 >^ 

• Local development of criter-ion-referenced tests to assess 
graduation competencies 

^ • Assessment of enabling objectives for graduation compe- 
tencies at the elementary level 

• Computerized recordkeeping and. reporting of student 
progress . . \ ^ 

, • EiXtehsive remediation for students to help them achieve 
required competency levels 

Development Process Based on Board Adoption of^ 
Educational Goals 

The change to competency based education in Newport-Mesa 
began when the' district was formed in 1965. Two elementary 
school districts and one high school district were at that time 
consolidated under a single Board of Trustees and Superinten- 
dent. The Board immediately began to develop a new educa- 
tional thrust for the district. 

The first step was the 'instructional Tasks Project (ITP)," a 
survey of community expectations for the schools funded 
through an ESEA Title II grant. In the survey, subcontracted to 
the American Institute for Research (AIR), d^ita was collected 
from a rnndom sample of l,!»00 community members, including 
high school students, parents, business persons, teachers and 
'^embers of the community-at-large. Groups of participants 
Vere called in to fill out a questionnaire based on the AIR "criti- 
cal incident" technique. Participants wre asked to give specific 
ex'umples of desirable and undesirable behaviocs of youth. Desir- 
ab^behaviors were categorized and reviewed by a panel of 35, 

A 



community members who had participated in the initial survey. 
Jhis panel was asked to select behavior categories representing 
skills in which'schools should be responsibje for training dijstrict 
students. Twelve skill/knowledge areas were thus identified as 
areas of school responsibility. I 

Translated into educational objectives for district schools, 
these 12 skill/knowledge areas were adopted as goals for educa- 
tion by the Newport-Mesa Board of Trustees in 1970. The policy 
document adopted by the board was called "Statement of Educa-- 
tional Principles (SEP)." \ ^ 



STATEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 

The total education of the student results from the combined efforts 
of .home, church, and total community. The Board of Education as- 
sumes the primary respor)5iblity for the maximum intellectual devel- 
opment of all students, includmg development of the ability to apply 
intellect to the problems of citizenship in our democratic society. The 
Board recognizes, however, that tf the education is to be complete, 
the efforts of other conimunity institutions must be supported and 
reinforced. Thus, the Board shares responsiblity for physical, social- 
emotfonal, cultural (esthetic values), and ethical moral development 
of s'txjdents wtth other community efforts 



Statement of Educational Principles 

1 ThatVie total education of youth is shared among home, church, 
school and other community organisations. 

2 Thai th\ areas of shared responsibility for student development 
' are physical development, social development, emotional devel- 

opnrient.tultural and ethical-moral development. 

3 fh.at the schools' primary responsibility is the maximum irtellec- 
tuai development o< youth 

4 Thai each school ts responsible for the educational progress of 
each student aiiending 

5 That each student is to make reasonable progress in each school 
subject, each year in which he is enrolled or participating. 

6 That progress will be determined through District, school, and 
teacher assessment data 

7 That progress will be reported to all concerned. 



' The Board of Education adopted a State- 
ment of Educational Principles to guide 
development of curriculum objectives. 
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Work y/a/then begun to develop sets 
of objectiyts for each of the I2''are.'?s. In 
a joint project with the Center for the 
Study of-^valuation at U.C.L.A., th^ 
district develop.ed a continuum of in-\ 
stmctional objectives and te«t items in 
reading which became prototype for 
development in ail areas. 

Committees were established to de- 
velop sets of objectives foi- each of the 
12 skill/knowledge areas and 12 "SEP 
Curriculum Universes" or hierarchies 
of objectives were completed. 



Fine and Practical 
Arts 

Speaking 
Thinking- 
Listening 
Doing 



753 objectives 
144 objectives 
140 objective;^ 
ZObbobje^tives 
(incomplete) 



SEP UNIVERSE FOR READING: 
OBJEaiVES'f OR READING READINESS ' 

1 0 The learner will. develop visual per^ception 
skills r 

1 1 ] rhpkMrner will develop visual discrimh 
J nation 

1 1 1 1 ;ven a set of simple objects anrf^ 
* \ set of illustratjons of these ob- 
jects, the learner wi|J match ob 
jects to their illustraJ'O^s ; 

^ 1 1 A Given a set of shapes or simple 
• \pictures. the learner will mark 
^^hose that are identical 

1 1. 1 3 C^iven pictures or shapes, all iden- 
■ttiial but one. the learqer v\>4rindi- 
ca\e the one which is different 

• 1114 Gt\)^h complete and incomplete 
pictWes of the same s^ene, the 
leari\er will indicate or supply the 
missibg part of the incomplete 
pictur^ to make the pictures iden- 
tical 



l\r 



1 1 1 S The leWner will distinguish be- 
tween -ijh.ilar letters of the alpha- 
bet sucl\ as "b^' and "d" br "p" 
^ and "q*'\ ' 



These SEP Universes were ther| used 
by .12 Program olitcome Evaluation 
Committees to ddlvelop asscssnient 
components, wilh tesit items tied to indi- 
vidual objectives in t^he 12 areas. A dis- 
trict-wide survey of teachers kid to the 
acceptance and adoption of objectives 
and assessmerit components, including 
the assignnlent of objectives to grade, 
levels. 

The 12 SEP Universes and the num- 
ber of 'Student performance objectives 
comprising each universe are as fol- 
lows: 

Readmg 100 objecti /es 

Computational Skills 100 objectives 

^ Mathematical ^ 
Systems 

Composition 

Languag9 Systems 

Social Studies 
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"iience 



409 objectives 
164 objectives 
254 objectives 
501 objectives 
383 objectives 



\ Graduation Requires 
\ Proficiency in 60 Locally ^ 
\Developed Competencies * 

\ The district s next step was to iden- 
^ Ijfy levels of competency in the 12 SEP 
universes for graduation from hig'h 
' sohool. Due to Impending California- 
legislation .equirin^ basic skills compe- 
tencies for all high school graduates, the 
emi^hasis was placed on identifying 
^ r^\d\Uation competencies in reading, 
.cV)mposition and mathematics. • 

Parents, community^ iea'ders, ad- 
minisM'ators, SEP committee chairper- 
sons i\nd teachers met to determine 



whurh^Q^ctives in the reading, compo- 
sition and mathematics SEP Universes 
should become prereq.uisites for high 
school graduation. Skill lists were de- 
veloped and^efined'thrQugh field tests 
of assessment items by both students 
and adults. High school principals se- - 
lected department chairpersons to serve 
as selection committees to actually de- 
fine graduation competencies, and by 
April, 1978, the Board of Education had 
adopted minimum graduation 
proficiency requirements, now in- effect 
distnct-wide. 

Assessment of Competencies 
Key to Prograift' . 

In order to graduate from Newport- 
Mesa district high schools, regular pro- 
gram students must demonstrJite profi- 
ciency in all 60^kills (10 Reading, 25 
Computation, 19 Mathematical Sys- 
tems, 4 Composition, 2- Writing). Stu- 
dents designated as "learning disabled'' 
*are required to demonstrate compe- 



\ Newpoj;J-Mesa Untitled Schoon5Strict 

\^ ' Minimum Graduation Profiency Requirements 

in complUce w,th Cdl.fornw legal requirements, this schooldistncl requires thai students graduatrng from h<ghschool • 
afterTunr 980 Ser^o^^^^^^^^^^^ Ist^ of certa.n sk.lls m the area of Re.dmg. Mathemat.cs. ar^d Composition that have 
bee dotdbyo-BoardofEducatl The student must master all s.xty of thescsk.lls befc^^^^^ 
theschooll.str.ct Thes.xty sk.llsaregrouped .nto s.x categones or sub testsas.nd.cated As the studtnt mast^e^^^^^^^^^^ 
sk^ls m a mrtKular category a W 2" x 3 1 / 2" label « placed on the permanent record card mdicating that all ob|ect ves 
weeoassTdn^ Th.^mr.ns that 4 student may have between 0 and Glabels on the permarFent 

skills i * ■ " 

~ Writing Sample- Business Letter (WS«BL) 

• Bustness lelter (applying for a job) - * 

Writing Sample— Theme (WS-TH) 

• Composition (unified around a central idea) 

fVlathematical Systems (fVIATH): 19 Skills 

• Whble number digit place value 
•Decimal digit place volue 

• line segment: fraction 

• Fractions to decimals 

• Reading a thermometer 

• Reacjing a acoie 

• IJnitspf measurement 

• Leng^i of line segment 

• finding perimeter 

• Finding volume 

• Finding area . 

• Wo^c( problem s-^lecting operation 

• Word problem: one operation, whole number 

• Worf) problem, one or morepperations 
'•.5af,e5 t^x dnd selling price , 

• Strt^ple yearly interest 
" • Finding^total expenditure 

• Determining change 

• Finding total salary 



•Reading (R^G): lOSkills 



• Multiple meantiTg "words (usmg context dues) ^ 
•Nj^intdea* ^ ^ 

• specific details 

• Events in order 
•Cause/effect t' 

• Inferei^ce^ 

• Fijct vs opi.morl 

• Using the<ff^wspaper 

\ • Filling out forms/apphcattons 
\ • Alphabetical order 

1 

jComposition (CPS) 4 Skills 

i' Spelling 

^ Capitiili/atiOn 

^ Punctuation 

[ Usage « 

i 
I 



Computatiqn (CfvlP): 25 Skills ' 
Numeral name 

Add/Subtract whole numbers (5 or less) 

Multiply single digits i 

Add/ Subtract any whole numbers 

Multiply factorsdO through 100) 

Divide one-digjt numbers ' 
•I Dividawhole rtumbers 
•lAdd fractions with like denommators(sum of ,1 or 

• Add fractions With like denominators (sum of 1 or 
-Add fractionvwilh unlrke denominators (sum of 1 

• Subtract proper fractions, like denominators 

• Subtract mixed fractions, like denominators 

• Subtract proper fractions from whole numbers 

• Multiply whole numbers/proper fractions 

• Multiply proper fractions 

• Multiply whole/mixed numbers 

• Add/Subtract/Multiply decimal fractions 

• Divide decimals by whole numbers • 

• DividQ decimals by decimals * 

• DtvTifu^jvtele numbers by decimals 

• Common fraction to a percent 
•Common integral percent / 



less) 
more) 
or less) 



Newport-Mesa students must demon- 
strate proficiency in 60 skills before grad- 
uation. 




SAMPLE ITEM AND ITEM SPBCtfPICATICWS FOR; 



COKKJSITICH 90.52. 2. 5D2 or PUNCTUATICW— APOSTROPHES TO 

SHCW POSSESSION 



STIMULUS & 
NSSPONSES 



SAMPLE ITgMt 



Dir«ction5t ChoosM tha lte» which is CORHECTLY punctuated. 



A. The three girlu coats were wool. 

B. The three girl's coats were wool. 

C. The three girU' coats were wool. 



ITEM SPECCriCATIONS t 



StiMulu* and y^iponse At;tributcs » 



1. Th«. student will b« ^ivon a liaple sentence containing a singular or 
plural posiessiv*. 

2. Th« following u««s ■of the apostrophe will be testsd: 



2.1 To lorn the pos 
wOHan ' ■ dra is. 



•ivo of a SINGULAR HOW or PROWOUN , e.g., baby's toy, 
eone's notebook 



2.2 To fom the possesiiv* of a REGULAR PLURAL NCXJN (ending in m) , e.g., 
girls' hats, ladies' hats 

2.3 To for* the po«B«ssiv« of an IRREGULAR PLURAL NCXJN (riot ending in s^) . 
These will be confined to fr«quently-used irregulars: aen, women 
Kid children. EJUisvlest children's toys, ■en''s departaent ^ 



'Samples of test items and clarifications of 
skills measured by thesrc items are circu- 
lated to teachers for use in instruction. 
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tence in thejsame 60 skills by taking 
tests atone of three levels of difficulty in 
each subject , area. A school committee 
determines the level of test to be taken 
in each subject area. 
' Competencies are integrated through- 
out^ the curriculum and are not tied to 
specific gourses. Competency instruc- 
tion in the basic s1<ills begins in grade 
school. In a decentralized approach 
idii;ected by eacti school administration, 
elementary teachers are responsible for 
incorporating competencies into th^e 
regular curriculupa. Elementary teach- 
ers can use a "Proficiency Assistance 
Catalogue'', to assist in instruction to- 
ward the competencies. The Catalogue 
is a directory of existing district re- 
sources, and includes worksheets, rec- 
ommended text^ and a correlation to 
films and other media available at the 
district media center. 

Mandatory proticiency testing -on 
enabling objectives to^assess student 
progress toward competencies is ad- 
ministered in grades^ and 5. All 18 ele- 
mentary schools in the district have vol- 
untarily increased the testing program 
to include assessment of student skill 
developni^iiTat the beginning and end op 
all grades 1-6.' " X 

Full testing on graduation compe/^n- 
cies is require*d for tl>e-'fir^t time f^r all 
students in Ajyil ck tjie^eighth grade 
year. Students are ai>this time c?ipected 
to be proficient in all 60 mrnimum gradu- 
ation competencies. Competencies are 
assessed in^a series of six '*sub-tests," 
' locJally-developed crit&rion-referencfts^ 
tests in which test items^directly reflect 
the required competencies. Onc-hoflr 
sub-tests in -Reading, Compiitatiojn, 
Colrposition, Mathematical Systems 
andVriting (two iub-tests) are usually 
given in three two-hour. sessions 'on- 
three consecutive.school days. Testing 
on jjchool tiofie. is repeated in grades 9, 
lOandil.'. ' " 



To demonstrate proficiency in each 
skill area and pass the sub-test, students 
must correctly answer a minimum of 
two-thirds of items on each objective 
te^t. Writing tests are graded in a ^'holis- 
tic" approach. Teams of two teachers 
reaci writing samples, e^ch assigns a 
grade, and the two grades on each sam- 
ple are averaged to determine whether a 
r .third ?ea(ting is necessary to assess the 
student's level of proficiency. 
. High school teachers continue to in- 
corporate minimum competencies into 
the regular curriculum. To aid them in 
integrating competencies into class-, 
room materials, an "Item Specifications 
and Sample Test Item Packet" is widely 
circulated. This packet includes de- 
tailed explanations of the scope of each 
skill required for graduation and sample 
test items used to assess .that skill. 
Teachers model, practice tests for stu- 
dents on these packets. 



Test items in the mathematical systems 
area Tnclude assessment of student mas- 
tery of weights and measirfes. 
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In grades 9 through 11, students are 
tested only in areas where 'they have 
failed previous tests: high school stu- 
dents must demonstrate competency in 
each skill area only once. Because all 
competencies must be successfully 
demonstrated by all students before 
graduation, seniors have the opportu- 
nity to mini-test on each skill at site test- 
ing centers. 

Computerized Recordkeeping 
and Reporting Procedures Map 
Student Progress 

Student progress toward meeting, 
graduation competencies is monitored 
through a computerized recordkeeping 
system. Individual student scores af* 
entered when students undergo the sub- 
tests covering the 60 skill areas. A cu- 
mulative record of each student's 
•^Graduation Proficiency Status" is 
printed and mailed to parents each year. 
The report form lists all 60 required* 
competencies, with those the student 
has mastered checked off. Scores on 
sub-tests " are noted in a listing sum- 
marizing the percentages of skills mas- 
tered in each of the six sub-tests. Par- 
ents and students are in this waf notified 
of student progress toward meeting 
graduation competency requirements. 

Remediation Includes Student 
Review Packets and Summer 
Sessions ^ 

Ror high school students who have 
not achieved competencies, remedia- 
tion is available throughout the school 




^ pfogrom highlight/ ^ 


Goals, Objeitives, 
Competencies 




Subject area (program) goals 




Course goals 




I'nil objectives 




Grade level competencies 


• 


Graduation competencies 




(\^mpelcncies with life roie focus 


Instruction 




Modularized curriculum 




Interdisciplinary curriculum 




Ex penenliaT learning 




Individualized learning plans 




Teacher advisors 




Mastery learning 




Continuous progress 


• 


Remediation procedures 




Parent participation 




Computer support 


Assessment 


• 


l>iterion referenced tests 




Applied performance tests 




Norm referenced tests 


• 


Mjnimum competency testing 




[)e m o n s t ra t e d c o m p e t e nc e 
reqirired 




• Assessment center 




C'redit bv-exammiition 


• 


Objective competency referenced 
records 


• 


Student reports based on ^)hjeetives 
or competencies 




Cirading system other than A 1 • 




Computer support 


Manaf*ement^ 




Goal based plannmg 




Participatory management 




Management by objectives 




AccountabiUly 




Management information system 




Computer support 




Data based program evaluation 




Regular program revision 




Regular reporting of program 
performance 


^ Community Involvement 




Setting goals, objectives, 
competencies 




Program review 




Learning sites for students 




' Certifying students competent 




Joint enrollment Secondary 'post 
secondary ^ 




r contact for infofmotiorv 
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Dale C. WooUey or Nola Hoffman 
NewpOrt-Mesa Support Services 
Center 

425 E. 18th. Street 
:osta Mesa, Califoriiia92627 

■'J4/760-3295 



hecked ofT with an ''x" 
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year and in special summer programs. 
Main remediation efforts daring the 
school year take place in skill labs with- 
in district high schoois.^Labs are super- 
vised by regular staff teachers, and 
schedules are arranged at each school. 
Stfme schools make labs available dur- 
ing school time, others schedule ses- 
sions during the lunch hour or after 
school. 

Students voluntarily attend lab ses- 
sions and work through self-directed 
study guides m skill areas where they 
lack proficiency. These^'Basic Skill Re- 
view Packets'* are designed to teach 
specific skills that will be assessed on 
the district competency tests. Seniors 
indicating need have weekly afier- 
school opportunities for competency 
testing at the labs, providing they have 
completed appropriate remedial work in 
the review packets. 

A summer remedial program for mid- 
dle and high school students was begun 
'in 1980. Using th,e self-guided review 
packets, students work to achieve the 
required competencies. Daily testing is 
available and is controlled by teachers 
based on whether or not the student is 
ready to retest on specific skills. ^ 

District Continues Work 
Toward PulLCBE Program 

Led by its Board of Trustees, the 
Newport-Mesa Unified School District 
-has now completely impfemented grad- 
uation competencies in the basic skills 



A self-mailing computer printout of the 
cumulative record of individual student 
progress toward meeting graduation re- 
quirements for skill mastery is sent to the 
student's home each year to mform par- 
ents of current student status- 
areas of reading, composition and math- 
ematics. Development of programs in 
the other skfll/knowledge .Lreas has 
slowed, although a new Title IV-C 
funded project will begin shortly to 
complete the "listening" component of 
the curriculum. 

The district has established the phi- 
losophy of goal based education, de- 
fined minim^Lim graduation competen- 
cies, developed assessment tools, 
prepared materials to aid in integrating 
competencies into the curriculum and 
. created a program of remediation that 

• has aided students io achieving mini- 
mum competencies. The program's suc- 
cess IS indicated by two factors. Teach- 

• ers have become moje involved in 
helping each student reach required 
competence; and each year a higher per- 
centage of students have demonstrated 
proiiciency in the minimum graduation 
competencies at the end of the eighth 
grade year. 

For further information, contact: 

Dale C. V/oolley. Director 
Research and Student Services 
or , 

Nola Hoffman, Director 
Curriculum and Test Development 
Laboratory 

Newport-Mesa Support Services 
Center 

425 E. 18th Street 

Cost Mesa, California 92627 

714/760-3295 
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rofile/ " 

program/ & product/ 



Program Profile 

Independent Study and Continuous Progress Instruction 
Emphasized at Bishop Carroll High School — 



In 1971 . Bishop Carroll High School in Calgary, Alberta. Can- 
ada, opened its doors based on a conliniiOLis progress', indivi- 
dualized approcich to education for all students in grades 10-12. 

The organization of the school included changes in instruc- 
tional time and changes in curriculum and staffing structures for 
the school. The s'chool accepted a new way in which education 
dollars are spent while maintaining a per^tudent education cost 
equal to the other four high schools in the Calgary Catholic 
School District. 

The program includes: 

• A continuous progress approach to instruction with em-, 
phasis on scheduled independent study for all students 

• A school building, designed for the new approach to edu- 
cation, which does not include traditional classrooms 

• A Teacher-Advisor Program tied directly to individualized 
independent study 

• Teachers working in teams and aided by increased support 
staff 

• A modularized curriculum, divided into nine areas of 
knowledge with graduation requirements in each 

• Flexible student scheduling, including opportunities for 
off-campus learning experiences for credit 




HIGH SCHOOL 



Continuous Progress Adopted to Increase 
Learning Opportunities for Students 

The Bishop Carroll program developed through the five-year 
Model Schools Project sponsored by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals and directed by J. Moyd Trump. 
Thirty-two schools were selected as project participants, 30 in 
the United States, one in Germany and Bishop Carroll in Canada, 
The project was based on a commitment to student-centered 
education and included changes in curriculum, staffing methods 
and instructional patterns. Currently, the school is a member of 
the [.earning Environments Consortium, under the direction of 
Dr. William Georgiades, which is a self-help group of schools 
committed to personalized (earning. 

The Bishop Carroll program is based on the concepts of con- 
tinuous progress instruction and individualized education. The 
curriculum is modularized and students move through courses at 
their own pace, evaluate their own progress and choose times for 
testing according to their own rates of achievement. Students 
work toward predetermined learning goalj^in areas that may be 
of particular interest to them while fuHilling specified require- 
ments for graduation. Student groupings vary according to 
achievement levels and student interest, and scheduling i.s flexi- 
ble. 

Students are evaluated according to individual progress rather 
than through comparison with other students. Working through 
individual study plans, students do not wait for other students to 
catch up, nor are they frustrated by work that is too difficult for 
them. The relaL/onship .between time spent in school and credit 
earned has bet^ri abolished: instead, there is a direct relationship 
between achievement and credit. 

There is flexibility to match students* learning styles with 
teaching strategies. The role of the teacher is defined as separate 
from th? roles of support staff, and the program provides condi- 
tions for teaching that recognize differences between teachers 
and capitalizes on the special talents and interests of each staff 
member. Teachers provide instruction through larige group pre- 
sentations, small group discussions and individual meetings with 
students. Learning takes place in a number of spaces, and neither 
students nor teachers are programmed to study or teach in partic- 
ular places at particular times every school day. 
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Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
300 S.W. Sixth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 



Goal Based Education 
number lO floucmbcf 1981 
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Flexible Building and Teacher 
Roles Facilitate Curriculum 

Two of the elements which facilitate 
the individualized approach to educa- 
tion at Bishop Carroll are a school build- 
'ngjlexible enough to acconimodate the 
inncwtrtiAteprogram and a reorganiza-' 
tion of stamng^vvhich changes the role of 
teachers.' 

The sxhool building, while not-cin es-. 
sential element for the success of tlie 
program, was new in 1971 and does not 
include traditional ClaSrooms. Instead 
there are major areiis used as resource 
centers for each of th^nine subject 
areas into which the curriculum has 
been divided. Each center contains 
study carrels, tables and chairs, equip- 
ment, printed materials and audio-vis- 
ual resources appropriate to the subject 
area. The school building also includes 
seminar rooms, labs, shops, a media 
center, gymnasium, cafeteria, reference 
library, theatre, art- gallery, diagnostic 
fitness center, dctreer resource area and 
individual offices for teachers. The 
building provides areas for students to 
follow individualized learning plans that- 
include three kinds of instruction: inde- 
pendent study at learning centers, large 
group presentations and Small discus- 
sion groups or seminars, 

Staffingat Bishop Carroll also reflects 
t..^ curriculum emphasis ort individual- • 
ized instruction. In a stiiffing program 
that includes a system cjf support ser- 
vice provided by three types of aides, 
teachers serve in professional roles as 
' both learning facilitators |n a ^jarticular 
subject area and as teacher-advisors to 
an assigned group of studi.nts. 

Subject area instruction includes sev- 
eral elements. Working in teams, teach- 
ers are responsible for motivational pre- 
sentations in a particular sjbject firea to 
large groups of students. I n theste ses- 
sions, teachers may provide inrpri|ia-_ 
tion , circulate supplemental written ma- 
terials or make oral assignments to 
students. Individual teichers may 
schedule themselves to meet with 
-smalher groups of students for seminars 
in particular subject coursies. Schedul- 
ing is flexible, and the majoh'ty of te^^ch- 
er time is not spent in classroom pref^ien- 
tations. , ' 

A portion of each teacher's time is l|iet ' 
aside each week for curriculum plan- 
ning. In these regularly sqheduled bi- 
weekly sessions, teachers vl'ork togeth- 
er to develop curriculum materials fbr 
use in subject area centers. 'I'eachers a^j- 
so have time to work individually i\> 
map personalized schedules of instrucV 
tion^fSF individual students Assigned tdi ^ 
them In the school's TeacHer-Advisor 
program. 1 

As subject area specialists, teachers 
are also responsible for mAintenance 
stid-fing of subject area\ resource 
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centers. They prepare curriculum mate- 
rials, monitor student progress and are 
always on site during center hours to 
provide assistance to individual stu- 
dents or informal groups of students 
working in that center. There is some 
specialization, but, for the most part, 
••teachers are responsible for providing 
assistance and direction to students in 
all course material within thb subject 
area. 

Teacher-Adivisor Program 
Creates Close Relationships 
With Students 

The remainder of teacher time is 
spent providing assistance to studefTts 
in the Teacher-Advisor Program. Each 
teacher serves as Teacher-Advisor (TA) 
to 20-35 Bishop Carroll Students. Stu- 
dents are assigned to a TA when they 
enter the school and' remain*\vith the 
same TA throughout their high school 
careers. New students arc assigned to 
each TA each year, and TA groups in- 
clude students from all grade levels. 

The Teacher-Advisor is personally 
responsible for providing assistance to 
5,tudent advisees in all areas oftheiredu- 



cational progress at Bishop Carroll. 
They work in cooperation with other 
TAs, with staff counselors, subject area 
teachers and with the administration in 
monitoring advisees. 

There is continual contact between 
the Teacher-Advisor and each advisee. 
At the beginning of the year, TAs meet 
individually with advisees to plan per- 
sonalized student schedules for the 
year. Individual meetings continue at 
least once a month during thenar for 
review of student academic progress, 
diagnosis of problems and prescription 
of solutions. All members of a single TA 
group meet with their Teacher-Advisor 
twice each day, as well, for check-in 
where attendance is recorded and for 
check-out at the end of the day. In addi- 
tion, TAs are avaiUifile during regular 
school hours for special consultations 
with individual advisees. 

A close relationship develops be- 
tween the Teacher-^Advisor and the ad- 
visee. Teacher-Advisors keep student 
.progress records, meet with parents of 
advisees at least twice each year, and 
report home on student progress. They 
serve as mentors to their advisees, re- 
ferring students to subject area teachers 
for special instruction, becvoming aware 
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Every two weeks, lists of upcoming large 
group presentations ar£ circulated for 
. use in scheduling student time. Daily no- 
tices also provide information on large 
' group sessions and other activities. 
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of personal need^of inSividual students 
and providing support to .students as 
they work through their personal study 
plans. 

Support s-taff' relieve teachers of 
many non-instructional duties. Three 
types of aides provide support services 
for teachers, perforniing tasks which 
would take up as much as one-third or 
more of a traditional teaching day: ^ 

Instructional Assistants who 
have two years of post-secondary 
training in a particular subject 
area supervise independent study 
="areas, aid in materials, prepara- 
tion and assist in evaluation of 
students. 

• Clerical Aides are responsible for 
typing, duplicating, record keep- 
ing and other clerical tasks nor- 
mally performed by teachers. 
There is one clerical aide for each 
subject area team of teachers, ap- 
proximately one for every four 
teachers. 

• General Aides supervise study 
and non-study areas, arrSfige for 

' audio-visiml equipment, file and 
perform other tasks. 

. The paid support staff frees teachers to 
concentrate on instruction, curriculum 
development and direct monitoring of 
individual stadent progress in the 
Teacher-Advisor program. Support 
staff is not in addition to professional . 
staff but in place'of some certified teach- 

. ers. 

Modularized CurncjiUim - 
__Erovides Flexibility for 

Learning Experience^ in Nine 
Areas of Knowledge 

A modularized curriculum provides 
flexible time that can be scheduled to in- 
clude a variety of learning experiences 
for all Bishop Carroll students, regard- ^ 
less of age or talent. With the guidance.^ 
of Teacher-Advisors, students can nv-Jr 
range for supervised self-directed and 
school-directed individualized study 
and work at school, at home or in the 
community. 

All students must meet specified re-" " 
quircments in the school's ''Nine Areas 
of Knowledge" while acquiring the 100 
credits necessary for graduation: 



English Language 
Arts 



r-ine Arts 

Health Fitness and 
Recreation 



Mathematics 



Minimum of three 
five-credit courses, 
one at each grade 
level 

Minimum of one 
three-credit course 

Minimum of one ' 
three-credit course 

Minimum of one 
five-credit course 



Modem Languages 

Philosophy^und 
Religious Studies 

Praelieal Arts 
(accounting, 
business, home 
economics, 
indusiriai arts, 
performingarts) 

Science 

Social Sciences 



Minimum of one 
ihree-eredil course 

Minimum of one 
ihree-eredil course 

Minimum of one 
ihree-eredit course 



Minimum of one 
three-credit course 

Minimum often 
credits, five of which 
must be grade 10 
social studies 



In the nine subject aren,^, each course 
is assigned a number of credits toward 
graduation. Students must earn a mini- 
mum of 100 credits to ^r^tduate, al- 
though most students earn more. There 
is no time limit for fulfilling require- 
ments nor are students required at all 
times to be at grade level in al! classes. 

Each course-is, in turn, divided into a 
set numberof units which students must 
complete in order to earn credit for that 
course. Five-credit courses contain 30 
units of instruction and require approxi- 
mately three to five hours of student 
work per unit. Three-credit courses 
contain either 15 (half course) or 18 
units. To graduate, most students com- 
plete 210 to 240 units or approximately 
35-40 credit.s per year. 



Each student follows a personal per- 
formance schedule of independent 
.study planned with and approved by the 
Teacher-Advisor to include time for in- 
dependent, study and scheduled group 
sessions. The student is responsible for 
working according to the personal 
schedule which can be changed when- 
evci* necessary. 

Group sessions and independent 
study time arc scheduled for all students 
and teachers in a two-week cycle of in- 
struction. In a typical two-week sched- 
ule, students may attend large group 
sessions and small group sessions in 
each of the major subject areas. These 
sessions, which are the re^jponsibility of 
subject area teams of teachers, are ap- 
proximately 30 minutes in length and 
complement the students' independent 
study. 

Students proceed at their own pace 
through courses, using learning guides 
prepared for each unit. Working 
through the guides, students spend time 
in subject area resource centers in study 
and. in projects guided by subject area 
teachers. Learning guides are supple- 
mented by small group discussions'^, 
seminars, audio-visual materin'ls,.vide07 
tapes and some large group presenta- 
tions. Within the course, students ad- 
vance in sequenced units after 
achieving 60 percent proficiency on unit 
tests. Most tests are administered in the 
school testing center. 
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BISHOP CARROLL HIGH 
SCHOOL 




In supervised individual study, students 
use unit guides which, like this sample 
biology guide, include objectives, refer- 
ences; learning activities and self^tests re- 
lating to specific course material. 
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records 
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(irading system other than A f 
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Mariagement bv objectives 




Accountability 




Management mfofmalion system 




Compiler sUppt)n 




Data based program evaluatuin 




Regular program revision 




Regular reporting of program 
performance 


Community Involvement 




Setting goals, objectives, 
competencies 




. Program review 




1 -earning sites for students 




Certifying studenis competent 




Joint enrollment secondary' post 
secondary - ^ 



^contact for informQllon 
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Ralph A. Vigna, Principal 
Bishop Carroll High School 
462^ Richard Road S.W. 
Calgary, A Iborla ^ 
Canada T3E6L1 
403/249-6601 
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Student academic progress is moni- 
tored by Teacher-Advisors. A Student 
Progress Report booklet is as^iigned by 
the TA to each student at the beginning 
of the year. The booklets serve both as 
planning guides for students and as re- 
ports of student progress. Following 
meetings with TAs, student goals for the 
year are listed in the booklets'; As 
course work is completed, entries are 
made in a "Course Completion Rec- 
ord/' kept up-to-date so student, parent 
and Teacher-Advisor are aware of stu- 
dent progress toward year-long goals. 
At each formal report period, report to 
parents is made via forms in the book- 
lets which note work completed to date, 
work planned for the next report period 
and work to be completed by the end of 
the year. A.tall times. students, teachers 
and parents are aware of the student's 
progress toward meeting goals and to^ 
ward fulfilng graduation requirements. 

As units are completed, students, re- 
ceive written confirmation which in- 
cludes, test performance and comments 
from teachers. Percentage grades — an 
Alberta Education requirement — are 
given at the completion of each course. 
Grading, forced attendance and peer 
comparisons are deemphasized to re- 
duce tensions among students and there 
are few discipline problems in the 
school. Letter grades are not given, and 
there is no honor roll. 

In addition to in-school instruction, stu- 
dents have opportunities to gain credits 
by participating in work experience and 
by doing special projpcts both inside 
and outside of the formal school setting, ^ 



Each sludenl\s progress is recorded in a 
Course Completion Record" available 
lo students, parenLs and Teacher-Advi- 
sor.s. 

Students can. withTcacher-Advisot;ap- 
pr'>val, arrange to spend time in the 
community in oftkes. industries, mu- 
seOms, institutes or other locations to 
supplement instruction in particular 
subject areaii. In this way, much of the 
community becomes a classroom, as 
students work outside the school build- 
ing in individual learning situations ar- 
ranged by the school. 

Curriculm Updating Assures 
School's Responsiveness to 
Student Needs 

Forovcrien years. Bishop Carroll High 
School has successfully used a continu- 
ous progress approach to individualized 
education. Within a building wh^ich ac- 
commodates the nine curriculum areas, 
students and teachers work together in a 
program that offers individualized in- 
struction and a variety of learning situa- 
tions. Students are responsible for se- 
lectingand completing theirown course 
of study; and teachers, aided by exten- 
sive support .staff, can concentrate on 
improving instruction. . 

Bishop Carroll's program has been 
successful, but the school is aware that 
the curriculum must be continually re- 
viewed and amended in order to remain 
responsive to student needs. Through 
continuation of the program and regular 
assessment of its effectiveness, Bishop 
Carroll will continue to provide its stu- 
dents with a wide variety of educatilonal 
opportunities. 
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Product Profile 



Wisconsin Program for the Renewal and Improvement 
of Secondary Education (WRISE) 



Who might find this product useful? 

Through workshops and pnnted materials, the Wisconsin Pro- 
gram for the Renewal and Improvement of Secondary Educatibn 
(WRISE) provides information on an outcomes-based approach 
to secondary school improvement. Developed by the Wisconsin 
Research and Development Center for Individualized schooling 
through a grant from the National Institute for Education, the 
program is designed for persons who lead or coordinate local 
school educational improvement activities (principals, learning 
coordinators, department heads, district directors of secondary 
education, state education agency personnel and university pro- 
fessors) and for university professorvS who offer.courses dealing 
with secondary education but do not provide technical support to 
local schools. . • 

What information is contained in this product? ) 

The WRISE program provides an improvement process easily 
adapted to local school situations. Underlying the program are 
ten objectives for improving secondary education: 

1 . Proviclitif^ smdents with Individual educational pro^ninis 
of course work and other activities which meet both the 
student's developmental needs and characteristics and 
district and state requirements. 

2. Developing a comprehensive, flexible cnrriciiliim that 
meets both state and district requirements a^d facilitates 
individualized educational programming for students. 

3. Arran^in^ work and community learning to provide stu- 
dents with opportunities for experiential learning and/or 
work experience outside the school. 

4. Developing capabilities for student decision making re- 
garding planning, implememation and evaluation of their 
own programs and activities. 

5. Systematically evaluating individual students' progress 
toward objectives, educational programs of individual 
students and the entire school instructional program. 

6. Organizing administrative arrangements, including a lo- 
cal school improvement committee, to provide for coop- 
erative planning and shared decision making among ad- 
ministrators, counselors, teachers 'c\nd students. 



7. Organizing for instruction and student advising by 
grouping faculty and students. 

8. Developing home-school-community relations through 
effective communication and cooperative educational ef- 
forts. 

9. Developing internal and external support for the instruc- 
tional program within the school and with state education 
agencies, teacher education institutions, professional as- 
sociations, etc. 

10. Continuing research and development to improve .all 
elements of secondary education. • 

Information about WRISE is made available throujfh work- 
shops and printed materials. WRISE personnel conduct day 
workshops to introduce the program and trairueducational im- 
provement leaders in its use. In the first V/i days of the work- 
shops, participants attend 10 sessions concentrating on elements 
of the program. The final day is optional for those who desire 
more information or individualized consultations. Workshops 
are goal based, with each session designed to meet predeter- 
mined objectives while aiding participants to identify the areas of 
improvement which would be most effective in their situations 
and to prepare related improvement plans. 



The Wisconsin ^'rogram 
for the Renewal and Improvement 
of Secondary Education. 
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A complete set of printed materials 
used in the workshops is available only 
to persons who complete the iirst 2'/i 
days of th& workshop and can be pur- 
chased for $120 from CCL Documents 
Service, Wisconsin Research and De- 
velopment Center, 1025 S. Johnson 
Street, Madison, WI 53706. The text- 
book ($11.00) and a filmstrip entitled 
**Fntroduction to the Renewal and Im- 
provement of Secondary Education*' 
(S 10.00) may be purchased by any per- 
soninterested in gaining an overview of 
the program. Workshop materials are: 

Text: KUiusm^r, H. J., Lipham, J. M. 
and Daresh, J/^. The renewal and im- 
provement of* secondary education: 
Concepts and practices. Madison: Wi- 
sonsin Research and Development Cen- 
ter for Individualized Schooling, 1980 
(for all workshop participants). 

Manual: Daresh, J. C. and Klausmeier, 
H. J. Educational improvement lead- 
er's manual. Madison: Wisonsin Re- 
search and Development Center for Fn- 
dividualized Schooling, 1980 (for local 
school personnel). 

Learning Guide: Klaii^vmeier, H. J., 
McGivern,J. E.,'Thierbac\ G. L.,and 
Daresh, J. C. Learning giihie for the 
Wisconsin program for the rehewal and 
improvement of secondary education: 
School staff memhers^y^ndison: Wis- 
consin Research and Development Cen- 
ter for Individualized Schooling, 1980 
(for local school personnel). 

Learning Guide: Klausmeier, H. J., 
Thierbach, G. L., McGivern, J. E., and 
Daresh, J. C. Learning guide for the 
Wisconsin program for the renewal and 
improvement of secondary education: 
College students. Madison: Wisconsin 
Research and Development Center for 
Individualized Schooling, 1980 (for uni- 
versity professors). 

College Instru<!tor*s Guide: Klausmeier, 
H. J., Thierbach, G. L., McGivern, J. 
E., and Daresh, J. C. College instruc- 
tor's guide for the Wisconsin program 
for thesenewal and improvement of sec-, 
ondary education. Madison: Wisconsin 
Research and Development^ Center for 
Individualized Schooling, 1980 (for uni- 
versity professors). 

Used in schools throughout the coun- 
try, the WRISE Program has proven ef- 
fective in improving student achieve- 
ment levels, and it has been well 
received by administrtors, teachers and 
students. 



Where can further information 
about WRISE be obtained? . 

Additional information about the 
Wisconsin Program for the Renewal and 
Improvement of Secondary Education 
can be obtained from: 

Dr. Herbert Klausmeier, Director 
Wisconsin Program for the Renewal and 
Improvement of Secondary Education 
University of Wisconsin 
1025 S. Johnson Street 
Madison, WI 53706 
(608) 262.3694 
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program/ & product/ 



Product Profile 

The Clearinghouse For Apphed Performance Testing CAPTRENDS 

Newsletter 



Who might find this product useful? 

The Ciearinghoiise for Applied Performance Testing (CAPT), 
located at the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, con- 
ducts research and provides information and assistance to those 
interested in performance assessment. In performances assess- 
ment, students are asked to apply their knowledge and skills to 
solve real life or simulated problems. Teachers, in turn, observe 
student behavior so required tasks are completed and evaluate 
performance, often using subjective criteria. Communication 
skills (speaking, listening and writing) are often assessed via per- 
formance measures. This type of assessment may be of greatest 
potential value to persons interested in working with goal based 
approaches to instruction. 

Three timers per year CAPT publishes CAPTRENDS. a news- 
letter highlighting particular are^LS of interest and providing gen- 
eralized information about applied perfiDrmance assessment, 
CAPTRENDS is currently received by over 3,000 public school 
teachers and administrators, college and university staffand ad- 
ministrators, personnel at state departments of education and 
intermediate eduational districts and persons working in govern- 
ment, business and Industry. 

What information is contained in this product? 

Recent issues of CAPTRENDS have focused on 'Perform- 
ance Assessment and Learning Disabled Students,'' '^Assessing 
Performance in the Talented and Gifted, ''Assessing Life 
Skills/' "Assessing' Speaking and Listening Skiils^^- and other 
topics. In addition to .special topical material, each issue has in- 
cluded information concerning workshops, publications, re- 
search projects and special programs involving applied perform- 
ance techniques. 

CAPTRJiNDS also provides up-to-date information on 
CAPTs investigations of the role of performance assessment in 
the classroom and descriptions of CAPT publications currently 
available. Clearinghouse publications include aseries of annotat- 
ed bibliographies in topics related to performance assessment, aS 
well as synthesis papers and monographs on the development 
and use of performance-based measures. 



Where can further information about 
CAPTRENDS be obtained? 

CAPTRENDS and many other CAPT publications are free of 
charge on request. The CAPT program will, on request, provide 
an extensive list of publications concerning applied performance 
testing. To be placed on the CAPTRENDS mailing list and/or to 
receive the CAPT publications list, contact: 
Dr/Richard Stiggins 

Cfearinghouse on Applied Performance Testing 
t^Jorthwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
300 S.W. Sixth Avenue 
Portland, QR 97204 
(503)248-6800 
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program/ & product/ 



Program Profile 

Secondary Curriculum Improvement Project 
Uses Competency Based Approach in New Orleans Public Schools 



As in many large urban school districts in the 1970s, the New 
Orleans Public Schools. Faced declining student enrollments, 
poor attendance, student discipline problems and falling SAT 
test scores among high school students in the district. A program 
in New Orleans elementary schools had been successful in im- 
proving student, achievement levels, and it became clear that 
similar efforts at the secondary level were necessary. In addi- 
tion, statewide legislation had been passed requiring Louisiana 
schools to adopt curricula with a greater emphasis on competen- 
cy based instruction in the basic skills and improved evaluation 
techniques. 

In 1977, the New Orleans School Board determined to change 
the secondary curriculum and to implement the Secondary Cur- 
riculum Improvement Program (3CIP), a mastery learning pro- 
gram in the basic skills areas of Readmg/Language Arts and 
Mathematics forall high school students in the district. 

Elements of the program include: 

• A ''Continua of Skills and Objectives" delineating mini- 
mum competency objectives which serves as the basis for 
all instruction in .the two subject areas in high schools in the^ 
district 

• Minimum Competencies which students achieve before 
receiving high school diplomas 

• Criterion-referenced tests used to assess mk^tery of objec- 
tives \ 

• Resource centers straffed by trained ^'SCIP As^pciates" 
who are available for training and support to all teacl;iers in 
the district ^ \ 

• A computerized Information Management System used 
monitor student progress, design individualized programs 
of study, develop.and score student tests and provide re- 
ports of student progress to teachers and parents. 

• A "Home Study Program'', that involves parents in helping 
their children achieve mastery of minimum competencies 

SchooUby-Schqol Planning Process and 
Curriculum Development Readies District 
forSClP 

Each secondary school in the New Orleans district was re- 



sponsible for its own SCIP instructional model based on a needs 
assessment and an action plan developed by personnel at each 
school. The individual SCIP models of instruction were to be in • 
accordance with mastery learning theory: students are require'cl 
to master each segment of the curriculum in a subject area before 
moving to another segment. Each school was required to submit 
a planning proposal describing its implementation of SClPpvera 
five-year period. To draw up these five-year proposals, ea'ch 
school received a grant for a summer workshop, ranging from 
$500 to $20,000 depending on school size. During the summer of 
1978^ planning strategies to develop five-year plans were pre- 
pared by all secondary schools in the district. The plans were 
developed at the beginning of the 1978-79 school year. 

Curriculum development was concurrent with the preparation 
of school proposals. In the summer of 1977, Curriculum Commit- 
tees were appointed to study the existing curriculum, concen- 
trating on the basic skills areas of Mathematics and Reading/ 
Language Arts, and to determine minimUm competency 
objectives for district students. During the -1977-78 school year, 
curriculum personnel worked to refine the objectives produced 
by the summer committees. 

Also during that year, a Consultant Team composed of curric- 
ul'im experts from the district and representatives of outside or- 
ganizations was appointed by the Superintendent of Schools to 
complete objectives in the two areas and to begin exploration of 
criterion-referenced testing of those objectives. Eariy in the 
planning process, Benjamin Bloom, James Block and other mas- 
tery learning experts visited the New Orieans schools to aid in 
thetraining of personnel to develop SCIP. Central re<;ource cen- 
ters for training and information about mastery leafnmg were 
established to provide support for the development process. 

A Task Force for New Orleans Public Schools Objectives, in- 
cluding a large cross section of -representation, wa^^ commis- 
\ sioned .to validate the work of the Consultant Team ancj.to refine 
Objectives. A complete sequence of learning objectives;in Read- 
infe^Language Arts and Mathematics, called the "CoiUinua of 
Skills and Objectives," resulted from this developmental work 
and wks adopted by the New Orieans School Board as a b.asis for 
secondai^ instruction in the district. 



Objectivhsand Competencies Basis for Instruction 

The New Orleans SCIP program is based^on the "Contii^^f 
Skills and ObjecYi^es," which includes sequenced learnii^p>b-^ 
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The Continua of Skills and Objectives 
lists learning goals for five cycles of in- 
struction in Reading/ Language Arts and 
Mathematics, 



jectives in Reading/Ljingiiage Arts and 
Mathematics. As students move 
through the Continua, they must also 
demonstrate mastery of the district's 
"Minimum Competencies," a portion 
of the Continua which.specifies levels of 
achievement in the basic skills areas for 
district students. The Minimum Compe- 
tencies were developed following com- 
pletion of the Continua and include re- 
quirements in life skills areas. 

Learning objectives in the Continua 
of Skills and Objectives are arranged se- 
quentially in "cycles": 

Cycle I: Foundational Objectives 

Cycle 11: Functional Objectives 

Cycle III: Operational Objectives 

Cycle IV: Extended Objectives 

Cycle V: Augmented Objectives 

Minimum competencies required in the 
districtiire generally included in the ob- 
jectives in Cycles 1 . 11 and III. Cycles I V 
and V move the students beyond mini- 
mum e.xpectations into expansion, en- 
richment and specialized curriculum 
areas. 

Sludents move through the sequence 
of objectives, mastering competencies 
O \ch subject area before moving to 
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another cycle. Objectives are clustered 
in skill areas and are listed from the least 
to most difficult. The Cycles are appli- 
cable within any of the grade levels or 
, chronological age groupings. 

CRTc Assess Student Progress 
in Mastery Learning Cycles 

Keyed to the objectives in the Conti- 
nua. a mastery learning "cycle of in- 
struction'' is used throughout the dis- 
trict. The approach include^i diagnostic 
testing, flexible student groupings and 
individualized instruction. 

Assessment of students takes place 
through criterion-referenced tests in- 
cluding test items keyed to individual 
Continua objectives. Test item? were 
(developed by two task forces of teach- 
'ersi curriculum specialists, testing per- 
sonnel, multi-lingual specialists, special 
education teachers and consultants 
:Vom the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress (NAEP). A total of 20 
jiest items per objective were written 
and critiqued > by the Tusk Force for 
New Orieans Public Sdhool Objectives, 
by the State Department of Education 
curriculum and testing s^pecialists and 



by NAEP personnel. Following pilot 
testing in 15 schools, test items were 
packaged and incorporated into SGIP 
throughout the district. 

Using the CRT data, teachers assess 
each student's level of achievement 
within the Continua as the students en- 
tereach course. Assessment isbased on 
student test scores, evaluation of past 
records and previous grades and other 
methods. Teachers then provide in- 
struction toward objectives, at the 
diagnosed entry level within the context 
of units and plans prepared for the 
course. After sufficient instruction, stu- 
dents undergo formative testing, and 
those who have mastered objecives re- 
ceive extensions or enrichment. Those 
who have not mastered the objectives 
receive ^corrective instruction through 
alternative teaching strategics. Stu- 
dents are regrouped according to forma- 
tive, test results, instructed and tested 
again, and finally undergo a summative 
lest for the specific objectives. The sum- 
mative test serves as the diagnostic in- 
strument for 'the next group of objec- 
tives in the sequence, and the mastery 
learning cycle begins again. 

Eariy in the student's high school ca- 
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reer, information is developed concdm- 
ing the student's mastery of required 
competencies. Individualized in'Ogranis 
of study are planned for each student to 
insure each will master all essential 
minimum competencies required for 
graduation. ' • . 

Computerized Instructional 
Management System Used 
District-Wide 

A computerized instructional Man- 
agement Information System (MIS) is 
used in the district to aid teaphers in 
assessing student achievement levels,^ 
in designing individual programs of in- 
struction and in generating information 
about student progress. All 412 objec- 
tives in the Minimum Competencies 
portion of the Continua of Skills and Ob- 
jectives have been entered into the com- 
puter and serve as data base for the 
MIS. Every student and teacher is in- 
cluded in the system via . individual 
identification numbers. Student num- 
bers are assigned and maintained 
. throughout the student's career in Hew 
Orieans schools, and teachers can at 
any time extract inform-ation in the com- 
putenabout students' current status to- 
ward mastery of objectives. 
' Regular testing of student mastery of 
Minimum Competency Objectives is fa- 
' cilitated by the MIS. Test items for each 
objective in the Minimum Competen- 
cies have been entered into the com- 
puter and reusable test booklets are 
available to teachers through a comput- 
erized catalogue cross-referenced to ob- 
jectives. There is a bank of 20 criterion- 
referenced test items per objective. Ten 
item§ for each objective have been vali- 
dated and are in booklet form for use by 
teachers. 

Teachers determine objectives on 
which to test students, order test book- 
lets and use preprinted answer sheet in 
testing.-.Stude;nt performance on tests is 
then scored by computer. Students may 
be tested on a single objective within a 
test booklet, aJl objectives in a single 
booklet, or several objectives in several 
booklets. The computerized system en- 
ables teachers to test students at current 
levels in each- objective- in each subject 
area. Teachers use teacher-made crite-' 
rion-referenced tests' to assess compe- 
tencies that reach beyond the minimum. 
. In addition to its uSe for testing stu- 
dent achievement levels, the MIS is 
used throughout the district for the de- 
sign of individualized student programs 
of study. Instructional materials availa- 
ble at all schools have been referenced 
to the Minimum Competencies objec- 
tives and entered into the computerized 
system, following a major effort 
wherein teachers at each school re- 
viewed all textbooks and reference ma- 
terials found in individual schools and 



noted thesections of each resource per- 
taining to particular Minimum Compe- 
tencies objectives. The information 
from all schools is now listed in the MIS, 
and i.nformation regarding materials at. 
each'school is thus made accessible to 
teachers at ail schools through ih6 comj^, 
puter. 

Drawing on this extensive pool of ma- 
terials, teachers retrieve listings of ma- 
terials appropriate to individual stu- 
dents' learning fieeds.and use them to 
prepare programs of study to aid stu- 
dents in mastering the objectives neces- 
sary for the students to progress 
through the Continua. 

Computer-generated reports of stu- " 
dent progress are also available to 
teachers and administrators. They in- 
clude: 

• Individual Student Profiles: Cur- 
rent information about each stu- 
dent's progress toward meeting 
mmimum competency objectives 
and information on most recent 
testing 

•Group Profiles: Information on 
mastery of minimum competency 
objectives for particular grc)ups of 
students, organized to list stu- 
dents together who have achieved 
the same level of mastery in the 
objectives sequence 

• Reports to Parents: Information 
on student achievement of objec- 
tives and home study lessons par- 
ents may use in the Home Study 
Program to help students prog- 
ress toward objectives 

• Individual Studeat 'Histories: 
Complete records of student 
progress, which objectives mas- 
tered, dates of all tests 



• Classroom Summaries: Summa- 
tions of class group achievement 

. levels on objectives 

The MIS has operated through the cen- 
tral administrative office, resulting in an 
approximately two-week turnaround 
time on information for teachers. A pilot 
use of a microcomputer hookup in one 
junior high school in the 1981-82 school 
year may lead to more rapid information 
return should the system be adopted by 
other^chools in the district. 

Staff Development Integral 
to SCI P 

Staff development efforts were begun 
in 1977-78 school year with inservice 
training of principals and staff. Initial ef- , 
forts resulted in the development of a 
model for inservice ^n3, sirtce June 
1980, training has included preliminary 
sessions followed by in-classroom as- 
sistance in the following SCIP program 
areas: 

• Use of materials developed^ for 
systeniwide implementation 

• Knowledge of mastery learning, 
and Bloom's taxonomy 

• Classroom management of in- 
struction 

• Identification of teaching and 
learning styles 

• Grouping at the secondary level 

• Preparation of syllabi, units and 
lessons 

« Preparation of correctives and ex- 
tensions 

- Management of data and informa- 
tion 



.'Ongoing staff development takes 
placer at a district StatT Develop^ment 
Center, the Administrative Annex, 
which contains one laboratory/ work- 
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Students are tested regularly using re- 
sponse forms which can be scored by the 
SCIP computer. 
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^ program highlighty ^ 


Goals, Objectives, 
Comfjetencies 




Subject area (program) gofils 




Course goals 




Unit objectives 


# 


Grade level competencies 




Graduation competencies 




Competencies with life role focus 


Instruction 




Modularized curriculum 




Interdisciplinary curriculum 




Experiential learning 




Individualized learning plans 




Teacher advisors 


• 


Mastery learning 




Continuous progress 




Remediation procedures 




Parent participation 




Computer support 


Assessment 




Criterion referenced tests 




Appjjjedtf erformance tests 




Norm'feferenced tests 




Minimum.competency testing 




Demonstrated competence 
required 




Assessment center 




Credit by examination 




Objective/competency referenced 
records 




Student reports based on objectives 
orcompetencies 




Grading system other than A-F' 




Computer support 


Management 




Goal based planning 




Participatory management 




Management by objectives 




Accountability 




Management information system 




Computer support 




Data based program eyaU.mtion 




Regular program revision 




Regular reporting of program 
performance 


Community Involvement 




Setting goals, objectives, 
competcacics 




Program review 




LeamiYjg sites for students 




Certifying students competent 




Joint enrollment secondary/post 
secondary 



V' 



'^contact for informotion^ 



Contact: 
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Dr. Carol AIIcji 
Assistant Supcrintcmicni for 
Currieiilum & Instruciion . 
New Orleans Public Schools 
4l00TouroSt. . 
New Orleans. UA 70122 
(50I)28K>656J 
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shop for Reading/Larigucilje Arts an'd a 
second fpr Matheniati'cs, In the Center, 
teachers can refer to ^urriculuni niate- 
rials, catalogues, objectives and test 
item banks, reference books and other 
inforniation. These cei)ters are staffed 
by ''SCIP Associates/;' teachers wbo 
have received intensiveitraining in ma's- 
tery learning technique^ and who pro- 
vide support services to fidministrator^^ 
other teachers and individual schools; 
Among activities- at the centers are the\ 
continual revision of objectives and test'^ 
items, workshop); for teachers. Confer- \ 
ences and inscrviae training sessions. 

Staff training isjicd by SCIP Associ- 
ates and includes an initial five-day in- 
servicesession andfive days of in-build- 
ing training over the several' weeks, 
following the initial session. In addition 
to staff training. Associates provide as- 
sistance to schools in the use of the 
Management Information System, aid 
schools in developing and implementing 
their SCTP Five-Y^ar Plans, including, 
annual evaluations and budget prepara- 
tion, and provide special assistance 
with interpretation and use of students' 
CTBS scores and state achievement test 
results to improve the instructional pro- 
gram. 

Home Stiidy^Ptogram Involves 
Parents in the Educational 
Process 

One'major goal of SCIP has been to 
include parents actively in the educa- 
tion of their children. The New Orleans 
Public Schools has developed a ''Home 
Study Program" to aid paren4.s in be- 
coming involved. A special Home 
Study staff conducts parent workshops 
to inform parents about how the SCIP 
program works, to familiarize them with 
hornc study materials that are available 
to them forusc witH their children and to 
encourage parents to provide the proper 
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Reports to parents list students' 
achivevenients and recommended Home 
Study Program materials that ean be 
used at home to aid students in learning 
new skills. 



environment for learning at home. Par- 
entis, are asked to enter into a contract 
with the district agreeing to work with 
their children toward meeting the objec- 
tives and competencies required in the 
district. 

In addition, parents regularly receive 
information about student progress to- 
ward mastery of basic skills require- 
ments ifi Reading/Language Arts and 
Mathematics. These ''Reports to Par- 
ents'' list skills students have rnasterecr 
and those on which students need addi- 
tional help. Home Study Program as- 
signments are listed next to skills which 
students have not mastered and parents 
can use Home Study materials provided 
by the schools to help students with 
homework assignments. As the Home 
Study Program continuiss to develop, 
the district's goal is to have homework 
lessons available for every test item for 
each objective and to have maximum 
parental participation in SCIP. 

SCIP Assessment Study 
Under Way 

The Nfew Orleans Public Schools' 
Secondary Curriculum Improvement 
Plan appears to be successful in improv- 
ing student achievements in the basic 
skills areas of Reading/Language Arts 
and Mathematics. 

The district will research SCIP effec- 
tiveness during the 1981-82 school year. 
Two research groups of teachers and 
students have been identified in each 
school in this study. An expcrimeptal 
group^ of teachers will^ use SCIP^ re- 
sources in instructing students, while a 
second, control group will not use 
SCIP. Student^ progress in the two 
groups will be studied. Based on this as- 
sessment of SCIP effectiveness, further 
decisions will be made concerning the 
program. 
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Program Profile 

Continuous Progress Individualized Instruction 
In Chalmette High School 



Chalmette High School has developed ar d i mplemented a eon- • 
tinuous progress, individualized approac'i to instruction in all 
subjects for all students grades 9-12. Part of the St. Bernard Par- 
ish School Sys'tem,. Chalmette is a suburban high school. located 
in the New Orleans, Louisiana, metropolitan area. The school 
adopted continuous progress instruction to counteract high stu- ^ 
dent dropout rates and low student achievement levels and to *■ 
improve instruction for all student'^. 

Features of the Chalmette program include: 

• Continuous progress instruction allowing students to prog- 
ress thpough the curriculum at individual rates and not tied 

, to grade levels. * 

• A special pi^ogram wherein students are assigned to con- 
suit, with and work with Teacher-Advisors in developing 
individualized programs of study. 

• Subject area learning centers staffed by department teach- 
ers in which students independently follow individualized 
programs of study. ^ 

• A variety of student groupings for instruction, ranging 
from large group instruction to totally .independent study. 

. • Flexible scheduling with students involved in making deci- 
sions about how school time is spent. 

Program Grows from Pilot Project 

■ To more effectively meet the needs of district students, the St. 
Bernard Parish School System began to change tc5 a cgntinuous 
progress appraach.to instruction for alLgrade levels in all district 
schools in the 1965-66 school year. A structured curriculum and 
increased teachertstudent interaction allows students to move 
through a dontinuum of basic ski,lls and enrichment activities at 
individual rates. Students proceed through the curriculum at 
their own pace and are not tied to grade levels. 

Curriculum guides in all subject areas (math , reading, language 
arts, social studies, cultural arts, science) identify basic skills 
which are the target of the instructional program. Guides include 
procedures for diagnosing current student achievement levels, 
provide instructional activities thPu can be individualized accord- 
ing to students' needs and furnish evaluation methods to assess 
students' achievement of competencies covered in instructional 



materials. As students are assessed for current performance lev- 
els, a course of instruction is prescribed and appropriate evalua- 
tion takes place. ' 

IriNi969, Chalmette High School was selected as,a pilot schoal 
in the nye-year Danforth Model Schools Project, a project devel- 
oped through a grant from the Danforth Foundation to the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals.. Develop- 
ment at Chalmette centered aroujid incorporating educational 
innovations into a systematic, comprehensive program of in- 
struction which would reinvolve students in the educational 
process by developing their individual talents and allowing them 
to progress at individual rates. 




Louisiana'.^ Chalmette High School uses 
a continuous progress approach to indi- 
vidualize instruction . 
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Teacher-Advisors Key to 
Chalmetie Program 

Chalmette students, all boys, are fa- 
miliar wirti the continiious^^rogress ap- 
proach to instruction when they enter 
the high school. Through Chalmette's 
Teacher-Advisor program, however, 
students become more directly i/ivolved 
in determining their individual courses 
of study. 

Each student is assigned to a Teach- 
er.- Advisor (TA) on entering Chalmette. 
The TAs are selected from among expe- 
rienced teachers and receive in-service. 
In addition to regular teaching gluties, 
each TA works with a group of approxi- 
mately 30-35 students, randomly as- 
signed by the principal. Students gener- 
ally remain with the same TA 
throughout their four yeahs at Chal- 
mette, and close relationships usually 
devefop between TAs and advisees; 

In a program specifically designed^'to 
increase the 'effectiveness of student 
guidance services af Chalmette, Teach- 
er-Advisors fulfill four rpain functions: 

• Each TA helps assigned students 
make decisions about how school 
time will be spent — how much in 
math, how much in work experi- 
ence, etc. Guidance includes 
keeping students aware of gradu- 
ation requirements. 

• Teacher-Advisors collect and 
record information on assigned 
students' progress through the 
curriculum. Information is en- 
tered into the school's data proc- 
essing system and is available to 
TAs and counselors. It is through 
this monitoring process that TAs 
learn to know advisees weL). 

• Each student is aided by the as- 
signed TA to discover and de- 
velop individual talents and inter- 
ests. 

- Teacher-Advisors serve as the 
school's liaison to parents of ad- 
visees, through regula'rly sched- 
uled meetings. They also provide 
liaison in cases of student attend- 
ance or discipline problems. 

Close contact between advisees and 
TA.s is encouraged. Teacher- Ad visors 
record daily attendance of advisees and 
are available in a one-hour penod each 
day for consultations with them. To fa- 
cilitate responsiveness to changes in 
students' needs, Teacher-Advisors re- 
view and make necessary amendments 
' to student schedules. Teacher-Advisors 
meet individually with each advisee at 
least once every three weeks. 

Staff counselors, supervised by the 
principal, provide assistance to Teach- 
^ er-Advisors, meeting with them often 
both individually and in teams. Coun- 
^'^^'^rs are closely integrated into* the 



school program and are available to help 
students and parents, as well. 

Learning Centers Organize 
Instructional Activities 

Instructional activities at Chalmette 
are based in subject area learning cen- 
ters rather than in regular classrooms., 
Seven learning centers have been estab- 
lished in the school, including language 
arts, mathematics, science, sociciUstud- 
ies, practical arts,, fine arts, and health 
and physical education. Staffed at all 
times^^by teams of subject area teachers, 
the centers contain textbooks, tapes, 
filmstrips, slides, and other subject-re- 
lated instructional and" reference mate- 
• rials. 

Teacher? in each center evaluate and 
record each student's achievements 
both to determine which course objec- 
tives have been mastered and what ac-^ 
tiVities should next be undertaken. Stu- 
dents have the opportunity to use a'wide 
variety of instructional materials indi- 
vidually or in groups, alwa>vs with 
teacher guidance and direction, as they 
work'to fulfill graduation requirements. 

Teachers have a unique role at 
Chalmette High School. They not only 
work with class size groups, but also 
spend a good deal of time helping stu- 
dents individually. Teachers frequently 
plan special presentations that are made 
to large groups'of students. 

€ 

Modularized Curriculum Units 
Basis for Graduation 
Requirements 

The high school's program is con- 
ducted on a year-round basis operating 
within a quinmester structure. The year 
is divided into five nine-week terms, 
with all quinmesters equal in academic 
value. 

To graduate'from Chalmette, stu- 
dents must complete specified units 6f 
credit in required courses. Students , 
who entered prior to the year 1981-82, 
must complete 20 units of credit for 
graduation: 

.r 

3 Units Language Arts 
2 Units Social Studies 
2 Units Mathematics 

2 Units Science 
2 Units Health & Phy/sicai 
Education 
Unit Free Enterprise / 
Sl^Umts Electives ^ 
20 Units Total required for 
graduation t 

In 1983 and thereafter, 22 units' of credit 
must be earned for graduation: 

4 Units Language Art^ 

2 Units Social Studies'^ ■ 

3 Units Mathematics ^ 
2 Units Science 
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2Unit.<; Heallh & Physical 

Education 
''2" Unit Free Enterprise 
8I2 Units Electives « 

22 Units Total required for 
graduation 

Each Carnegie unit of credit represents 
a full year of course work. Individual, 
courses which 'are worth V6 credit are 
broken down into instructional objec- 
tives. All instructional objectives must 
be completed K^rthe student to receive 
course credit. 

Flexible Scheduling Facilitates 
Student Progress 

. There are three types of instructional 
opportunities available in all subject 
areas at Chalmette: 

• Large groups: Lectures, denton- 
.strations and audio-visual pro- 
grams are scheduled periodically 

' • in some subjects. Students in- 
volved'in related course work are 
scheduled for these sessions, 
which are led by teams of teach- 
ers in the subject area. 

• Small groups: Seminar-type ses- 
sions^are held both formally and 
informally in which students dis- 
cu.s.s; material with their peers and 
with individual subject area 
teachers. 

• independent $;tudy: Studenls pur- 
sue individual interests in learn-' 

; ing centers, researching and stud- 
ying particular course work. 

.'Students are responsible for directing 
their own programs of learning. Guided 
l^y Teacher-Advisors, students select 
/combinations of instructional methods 
/ and subject areas to create tailored pro- 
/ gi-ams of study as they proceed through 
y their work to fulfill requirements. Stu- 
r dents are accountable for their own 
' . time: teachers at each type of grouping 
stamp copies of the student's schedule 
to verify student attendance during each 
period of time. All student time in 
school is scheduled. Teacher-Advisors 
monitor this project. 

According to the student's capacity 
for self-direction, three types of per- 
sonalized weekly, schedules are pre- 
pared in con'sultations with Teacher- 
Advisors: 

• Flexible Schedule: rfThe majority 
of students follow flexible sched- 
ules that include large and small 
group sessions and independent 
study. Teachers stamp each stu- 
dent's schedule at each sessiiDn to 
verify attendance. Students may 
plan'their own activity schedules. 

• Inflexible Schedule: Students un- 
able to satisfacotrily follow a 



students eich receive a weekly schedule . ules are colorcoded for students .with 

sheet which inust be slalmped by teachers flexible schedules and tho^e witli inflexi- 

to verify attendance at large group ses- ble schedules, 
sions, seminars and study centers. Sched- 
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flexible schedule are assigned 
firm, inflexible schediiles^f su- 
pervised instruction and are re- 
quired to have schedules stamped 

♦ by teachers to verify attendance 
at each instructional acfivity. 

• **Pride Platoon:" Students in 
grades 1 1 and 12 who have dem- 
onstrated a'high capacity for self- 
cfirected study follow schedules 
independently and are not re- 
quired to have teachers verify at- 
tendance at large and small group 
sessions' or in learning centers. 

Student Progress, Measured,- 
Reported to Parents 

^ident progress is continually as- 
sess^d^ through teacher-made tests ad- 
ministered by instructional- aides at the 
testing center. Test materials, coordi- 
nated with work packets in all units* of 
instruction, are available through the . 
school's testing center. After complet- 
ing a packet, the student requests a test 
on the material. One of several versions 
of the test prepared for each particular 
unit is selected, administered at the test- 
ing center and then gra/ded by the teach- 
er. If the student fails the test, recycling 
activities are prescribed covering the 
same subject matter. If the ♦student 
passes, new subject material is selected 
and the student begins a new unit , " 

Both remedial instruction and special 
education arc provided at Chalmette, 
For slow readers, there is a remedial 
reading labo/atory. Students working in 
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the remedial lab may concurrently work 
in high school language arts courses for 
credit. They move out of the laboratory 
as soon as they demonstrate the re- 
quired reading skills. In addition, a spe- 
cial program for the learning disabled 
provides extra help for students show- 
ing need. 

Parents receive status reports on stu- 
dent'pregress each quinmestcr. Reports 
list coiirSa^bjects. sequences of in- 
struction/iV uritts, student achievement 
levels oi grades in each course and the 
number of credits earned toward gradu,- 
ation. Reports show Ictter.grades, Par- 
ents may also choose to receive infor- 
mation more frequently on student 
progress that is not assessed in standard 
A-F grades. 



Planning for Program 
Refinement Continues 

Since 1969, Chalmette High School 
has used a continuous progress ap- 
proach to individualized instruction. 
While providing students with a highly 
diversified program of instruction, the 
school has included them in decisions 
about what ihey study and has empha- 
sized the individual student's responsi- 
bility for learning. 

While implementation is complete 
and the program has gained acceptance 
in the community, plans continue for re- 
fining and improving the program. 
There is great interest at the school in 
recent research on individuar Earning 
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Students in grades 11 and 12 who have 
demonstrated a high degree of self-direc- 
tion in studying arc granted membership' 
in Iheschoors "Pride Platoon.'' 
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• / 

Goals, Objectives, 
. Competencies 




Subject area (prQgram) goals 




Course goals 


• 


Unit objectives 




Grade level competencies 




Graduation competencies 




Competencies with life role focus 


Instruction 




Modularized curriculum 




Interdisciplinary curriculum 




Experiential learning 


• 


Individualized learning plans 


• 


Teacher advisors 




Mastery learning 


• 


Continuous' progre-ss 




Remediation procedures 




Parent participation 




Computer support 


Assessment . • 




Criterion referenced tests 




Applied performance tests 




Norm referenced tests 




Minimum competency testing 


# 


Demonstrated competence 
required 


• 


Assessment center 




Credit by examination 




Objective/competency referenced 
records 




Student reports based on objectives 
or competencies 




Grading system other than A-F 




Computlir support 


Management 




Goal based planning 




Participatory management 


■ 


Management by objectives 




Accountability 




Management information system 




Computer support 




Data based program evaluation 




Regular program revision 


Regular reporting of program 
performance 


Community Involvement 




Setting goals, objectives, 
competencies 




Program review 




[.earning sites for students 1 




Certifying students competent 1 




Joint enrollment secondary/post 1 
secondary J 



contact for information^ 
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Contact: Wayne Warner, Principal . 
Ghalrhette Higfi School 
/ 1 100 E. Judge Perez Drive 
^Chaimette, LA 70043 
(504)27N4506 



St Iernard Parish SpHOOLS 




THE HIGH SCHOOL r«OQRAM II CONDUCTED ON * YEAR-ROUHD •Atlt 
OPEBATJNO WITHIN A OUINMCSTCH STOUCTURE THE YEAR IS DIVIDtD INTO 
FIVE MINE*W£EK TEHM8 ALL OUINMESTEnS WILL IE EOUAL IH ACADCMIC 
VALUE _ _ _ 



STUDENT'S COPY 
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flRAY COLUUNS indicate AN ACHIEVEMEH' flE^OIT 



Student progress is reported to parents 
each quinniester on a printed report form 
listing subjects, sequences of units com- 
pleted and credits>earned, achievement 
(ACH) and total criHlits earned to date 
in the year. \ 



styles and their measurement; further 
information about individual student 
approaches to learning may result in 
finding ways to make the Chalmette pro- 
gram more responsive to student needs. 
Work is now under way to develop al- 
ternative learning activities which 
would increase options for Chalmette 
students. 

The Chalmette program will continue 
to evolve as district administrators, 
teachers, students and parents work to- 
gether to improve and maintain broad 
educational opportunities for all stu- 
dents in thcschool. 



